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Ir is an error respecting biography to suppose that men who have 
occupied first-rate stations, in religious or civil life, are its only 
proper subjects. The rigid application of such a rule would de- 
prive the bulk of mankind of many profitable examples, especially 
of religious excellence, which they may at once admire, and hope 
successfully to imitate. Goodness, in the christian sense of it, and 
even in its highest degree, is an attainment to which, by the divine 

e and blessing, the most humble talents are equal; and charac- 
ters in whom this important fact are a are, or ought to be, 
of greatest and most extensive use to mankind. 

hese obvious truths have seldom been so fully illustrated as in 
the life and character of the Rev. Job Wilson, for forty-three years 
pastor of the congregational christian church at Northwich, Cheshire. 
Of him no superiority can be stated, either of birth, station, learning, 
intellect, or acquirements; yet in him, if his character and course 
could be correctly delineated, men of every class might find much 
to rouse and instruct them, in regard to matters of deepest interest, 
both to themselves and all connected with them. Mr. Wilson was 
born at Sowerby, a village near to Halifax, Yorkshire, on Februar 
16th, 1765. He was the only child of parents devoted to agricul- 
tural pursuits, and occupying a respectable place in the middle class 
of society. Little is known of his earliest years, until, with the view 
of fitting him for some useful calling, he was sent, at the proper age, to 
the school at Sowerby, which boasts of having supplied the first 
rudiments of learning to the great Archbishop Tillotson, also a 
native of this village. The parents of Mr. W., like those of the 
Archbishop, were dissenters from the established church, but were 
less favoured, it should seem, than those of the prelate, in the cha- 
racter of the ministry upon which they attended. Their pastor, 
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with whom they appear to have been upon terms of intimacy, had 
imbibed Arian sentiments; but, with the want of honesty, too 
common at that time, these tenets were held by him, without being 
distinctly avowed. In reference to this, Mr. Wilson has been often 
heard to relate a circumstance, of which he seems always to have 
retained a lively recollection. He accidentally heard the man, to 
whose care the spiritual interests of himself and his friends were 
committed, state to another minister, on a visit to him, that there 
was not a person in his congregation who knew his real sentiments on 
religious subjects. Mr. W. was at the time but seven years of age, 
and was at play with the minister’s son in the room where the two 
divines held their confidential intercourse; but the strangeness of 
the statement he heard struck him too forcibly ever to be forgotten. 
The father of Mr. Wilson, however, of whom he always spoke asa 
truly good man, took him occasionally to hear better things than 
were to be expected from such a pastor. It appears that about this 
time they went together to hear Dr. Fawcett, who delivered lectures 
on the Lord’s-day evenings in a large room, part of Brearley Hall, 
an ancient mansion, upon which that good man had recently 
entered, with his useful school establishment. But notwithstanding 
his advantages, the early years of Mr. Wilson only served to prove 
that “* childhood and youth are vanity.” It does not appear that he 
ever grieved his pious connexions by immorality of conduct; yet, 
according to his own maturer judgment, he was, at this period of his 
life, wholly averse to spiritual pursuits, and opposed in heart to the 
true principles of religion. 

In 1785, when about twenty years of age, the situation of clerk in 
the great house of Peel, Yates, and Co. was procnred for Mr. Wilson, 
in consequence of which he removed to Raesbaduens, near Bury, 
Lancashire. With this respectable firm he remained about two years, 
highly respected, especially by one of the partners, Mr. Henry 
Warren, a lover of good men, who often, at subsequent periods, 
expressed great esteem for him. In 1787 he entered into the rela- 
tions of marriage with Miss Ann Rothwell, a descendant of the 
Rey. Edward Rothwell, formerly the holy and useful minister of the 
dissenting congregation at Dundee, near Ramsbottom. This worthy 
female still survives, though through disease so ‘‘ feeble and sore 
broken” as to be dead to all realities of life, both in body and mind. 
Of Mrs. Wilson less cannot be said, ina memoir of her husband, than 
that for more than fifty years she was truly a help meet for him. 
The course which he took through life was, it will be seen, so greatly 
at variance with all ordinary notions of worldly policy, that it could 
scarcely have accorded, at all times, with the views of a thrifty 
housewife ; yet it is not known that she ever contradicted him. In 
this, as in every thing else, Mrs. Wilson uniformly displayed “ the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which, in the sight of God, 
is of great price.” 

About the same time Mr. W. removed to the neighbourhood of 
Bury; and as his mind had, up to this period, been much infected 
with Arian principles, he attended upon the ministry of the Rev. 
John Hughes, Presbyterian minister in that town, to whom a num- 
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ber of the Rev. Job Orton’s ‘‘ Letters to Dissenting Ministers” are 
addressed. But circumstances shortly led him back to Holcome, 
in the neighbourhood of the chapel at Dundee; and here com- 
menced olnt he always afterwards considered as his first profitable 

maintance with religious things. In 1788, a minister of whom 
ittle is now known, the Rev. W. Main, was introduced to the 
chapel at Dundee ; and in that and the following year, powerful 
and extensive effects were produced by his preaching. A great 
revival took place, and a number of people, some of much respecta- 
bility, and many among the young, were brought to serious con- 
cern respecting their eternal welfare. Among others, deep and, as 
the event proved, permanent impressions were made upon the mind 
of Mr. Wilson. It is to be regretted that more is not now to be ga- 
thered of this part of his life and religious experience. One, how- 
ever, who knew him intimately at the time, and who still survives, 
says that his convictions of sin were poignant and deep, that he 
began to read his Bible more frequently, and with greater earnest- 
ness, and pray that God would lead him in the right way. Now, 
too, it appears, his mental trouble and anxiety were not a little in- 
ereased by the Arian notions which he had formerly imbibed. But, 
by the good providence of God, a seasonable counsellor, ‘* one of a 
thousand,” was provided for him. This was Abraham Hamer, a 
man of whom a lively recollection is and will be long cherished in 
the neighbourhood of Ramsbottom and Dundee. He was a plain 
country man, ardently attached to religious principles and pursuits, 
so “ mighty in the Scriptures,”’ so gifted with sound understanding, 
and so holy in his spirit and life, that his counsel and example were a 
blessing to many ; and this was the man raised up to expound to Mr. 
Wilson ‘‘ the way of God more perfectly.” Mr. Wilson was deeply 
sensible of his obligations to this good man for his scriptural instruc- 
tions and advice, in allusion to which he has been more than once 
heard to say, ‘‘ but for Abraham Hamer I had been a Socinian.” 
A warm friendship ever afterwards subsisted between them; and in 
process of time, the funeral sermon of the venerable deacon of the 
church at Dundee, was preached by his theological pupil of former 
days, in pursuance of an agreement made by them thirty-five years 

fore its delivery. 

Mr. Wilson was a man who entered into nothing which he believed 
to be true and important but with his whole heart and soul, and most 
of all, it may be expected, that this would be the manner in which he 
would now take up the great subject of religion. He had new dis- 
coveries made to him respecting the glory of the Divine Saviour, 
and the worth of the human soul, as well as the need and importance 
of its salvation ; and his views and impressions upon these subjects 
he would be anxious to communicate to others. At that time, as is 
well known, there was a great dearth of lively scriptural preaching 
in the parts in which Mr. W. resided ; and, in these circumstances, 
he was, before long, led to give brief exhortations at prayer-meetings, 
and to preach occasionally in the neighbouring villages. It is 
remembered by his surviving acquaintances, and is worthy, perhaps, 
to be recorded, that his first sermon was preached in . pulpit of 
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the Baptist chapel at Accrington, Lancashire. Having the coum 
tenance and approbation of good men in these occasional exercises, 
he was led also to think of Soietng himself entirely to the work of 
the ministry ; and in this he was much influenced by what he con 
sidered to be indications of the will of God in the dealings of 
Providence with him. He observed, that to whatever he turned, in 
the way of business, his expectations were baffled and disappointed 
in a manner which appeared to him uncommon and remarkable, 
By the advice of friends, therefore, he entered into the Dissenting 
College then at Northowram, but did not remain there many weeks, 
The state of the institution was unfavourable to his continuance, and 
an application was made to it at the time by the Rev. Jonathan 
Scott, often called Captain Scott, for a preacher to labour in 
Cheshire, a county then very destitute of gospel light and instruc 
tion. By these means, in the spring of 1794, the steps of Mr. Wilson 
were led into the county in which he spent the rest of his days—an 
event attended with memorable consequences to the spiritual inte 
rests of many in that important part of the country. 

At his first coming into Cheshire, Mr. W. did not immediately 
settle down at any particular place. He paid a visit of four or five 
weeks to Northwich, in the summer of 1794; but he did not com- 
mence his stated ministry there until nearly twelve months after. 
wards. Part of the intermediate time was spent with the people at 
Townley Street Chapel, Macclesfield, and part at Nantwich and 


other places. It was in June, 1795, that he consented to make 
Northwich his permanent home. A state of things more discou- 
raging than that are which he now entered can scarcely be con- 


ceived. The chapel at Northwich was small and singularly incon- 
venient, and the people connected with it were few, and principally 
of the lowest and poorest classes. The prejudices of the public 
against both the people and the place were unusually strong; and, it 
must be confessed, that these had been in no degree conciliated by the 
character and conduct of Mr. Wilson's predecessor. As a part also 
of his regular charge, Mr. Wilson undertook to minister to a small 
congregation meeting in a very inconvenient chapel at Middlewich, 
where he continued to preach for a number of years, on one part 
of the Lord’s-day, although it was six miles distant from North- 
wich. In these circumstances he commenced the honourable, disin- 
terested labours which were continued to the close of his life. 

Mr. Wilson was publicly ordained to the pastoral office in the month 
of October, 1797, when the several parts of the services of the day 
were conducted by Mr. Smith, of Leek; Mr. Reece, of Sheffield; 
Mr. Lewis, of Wrexham; Mr. Scott, of Matlock; Mr. Holmes, of 
Holcome; and Mr. Roby, of Manchester. Of the cast of his public 
ministrations at this time, as well as of the impression made by his 
general character, the following just and discriminating account 1s 
given by an eminent minister of the present day. ‘I well re- 
member,” he says, “ his first visit to Q S——, about the time 
of his settlement at Northwich. His discourses were certainly im 
ferior to what they were when his mind was more cultured, and his 
views of divine truth were more matured and extended; but what- 
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ever might have been some peculiarity of manner, resulting from 
early habits and defective education, he rose greatly above those 
disadvantages by assiduons self-improvement; and his discourses 
were generally marked by their accurate discrimination, their rich 
vein of spiritual feeling and sound principles, and the impression 
they always gave of the honesty and fervour of the preacher. No 
one could hear him, and still less know him, without feeling confi- 
dence in his integrity and trustworthiness ; and this, connected as it 
was with his great prudence and consistency, was the evident cause 
of that uniform and universal esteem which he secured in all the 
circles of civil life and religious fellowship in which he moved.” 

The discouraging state of things existing at Northwich at the 
time of Mr. Wilson’s settlement, continued, with but little amendment, 
fora number of years. It is remarkable that, for a great part of this 
time, he was, as he afterwards stated to a friend, entirely ignorant 
of some hidden hindrances to the prosperity of his labours, which, 
had he been aware of them, might have led him utterly to despair 
of final success. During this time his income from the people was 
incredibly small. In a letter, written at a late stage of his life, to 
an old and valued friend, he says, ‘‘ I was here twelve years before 
the people at Northwich raised twenty pounds a year for every 
thing.” How he managed to subsist in such circumstances is a 
problem which cannot now be fully solved. It is certain, however, 
that he made no clamour to the public about his difficulties, nor 
sought to relieve himself by becoming a burthen to others; but, on 
the contrary, it is known that, even at this time, he was a helper to 
the distressed. He was possessed of property to a small amount, 
and, with the great objects before him to which he had devoted 
himself, he was willing to trench upon this, and actually did so until 
the encroachments made upon it threatened its utter extinction, be- 
fore there was such a reflux in his affairs as enabled him to “ live 
of the gospel.” Had Northwich alone been his sphere of useful- 
ness, he might, throughout this period, have appeared to live and 
labour to little purpose; but the case was indeed much otherwise. 
The state of things in Cheshire, in regard to religious matters, was 
then such, that the appearance of a man like Mr. Wilson was a mani- 
fest and merciful interference of the good providence of God. A num- 
ber of the churches of his denomination were destitute of pastors, 
and were in so depressed a state, that the ministry of the gospel was 
with difficulty preserved among them. There were also a number 
of places where a few religious people were found, who appeared to 
the eye of faith, as exercised by such a man as Mr. Wilson, to be the 
seeds of future churches, and, in fact, turned out to be so in process 
of time. Many places, too, which were entirely destitute of gospel 
light, presented themselves to his view, and excited his zeal by their 
deplorable condition. 

n these circumstances, Mr. Wilson’s natural disposition, sanctified 
a8 it was to useful purposes by the grace of God, was exactly the 
thing that was needed. So long as his health and vigour were pre- 
served, he was essentially itinerant; it was his disposition, as he 
now saw it his duty, to go “ about doing good,” and in pursuing 
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this object, few have more closely followed the steps of his diving 
Lord. There was an indescribable something about him, which at 
once gained the confidence of all to whom he had access; and this 
confidence, as it was never abused, so it never, in the slightest 
degree, felt itself disappointed. He went, therefore, from place to 
place, bringing with him the great panacea for the sins and miseries 
of man, “ the everlasting gospel of the blessed God.” In subordi- 
nation to this, he carried about with him a respectable stock of 
useful knowledge upon most other subjects; and into whatever 
house he went, no sooner were the cases of its several inmates 
known, than his whole budget of useful things was discharged for 
their benefit. If any quality of his mind was distinguished above 
the rest, it was his sagacity in reference to the conduct of life, and 
the management of its multiform affairs; and his advice, ever 
promptly tendered on these subjects, has been often highly to the 
advantage of many, and particularly to the young, for whom he 
always felt most tenderly. Nor was it advice alone that he sup. 
plied; he was as ready to act for the temporal good of his con- 
nexions, as for the advancement of their highest interests, and many 
thousands of miles has he travelled, without receiving or expecting 
the least earthly reward, to adjust the affairs of his rustic friends in 
cases of difficulty, or when particularly requested by them. It is 
indeed to be observed, that it is more easy to admire his example in 
this particular than to follow it; and it is with great caution that 
ministers of religion should attempt this. Generally speaking, they 
have not obtained any great celebrity for their management of tem- 
poral matters, and many of them had better interfere in such things 
very sparingly. Mr. Wilson had a talent for such work ; and, in his 
use of it, no instance is known in which he either injured religion or 
those whom it was his object to serve. 

An extract from a paper left behind him, will, perhaps, give the 
most correct idea of his course and labours at this period of his life. 
** During the following three months,” he says, ‘‘ I preached seventy- 
five sermons, and travelled about nine hundred miles, mostly on foot. 
On the 21st of August I preached at Northwich, on the 23d and 
24th at Tattenhall, on the 25th at Nantwich, 26th at Over, 28th at 
home, and on the two following Sabbaths. Then, on the 5th of 
September, at Sandbach, on the 6th at Schollow Green, on the 7th 
at Brookhouse Green, on the 8th at Over, and on Sabbath-day, the 
1lth, at home. On the 13th at Knutsford, on the 15th at home, on 
the 18th at Congleton, 19th at Sandbach, 20th at Schollow Green, 
21st at Brookhouse Green, 22d at Over, and 25th at home. Week 
following preached at Knutsford, Pickmere, and Northwich on the 
week-days, and at Tattenhall on the Sabbath, three sermons; also 
on Monday the 3d at Bosley, at Yew Tree on the 4th, at Tattenhall 
on the 5th, at Over on the 6th, at New Church on the 7th, and on 
the 9th (Sabbath) three times at home. On the 13th at Goostry, on 
the 16th at Leek, on the 17th at Schollow Green, 18th at Brook- 
house Green, 19th at Sandbach, 20th at Over, 21st at New Chureh. 
This was my ordinary course for several years; and I have great 
reason to be thankful to God for the health and strength which it 
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him to grant to such an unworthy rambler. I often long to 

ve again some of those warm seasons; we certainly were, at some 

of them, favoured with times of refreshing from the presence of the 
”? 

In 1806, things had so far improved at Northwich, that Mr. Wil- 
son ventured upon an important undertaking, the erection of a new 
chapel. This was opened in September of that year, and might be 

ed as the commencement of a new era in his history. The 
adjoining premises were purchased, and the site for the new building 
was thus extended. Some years afterwards a front gallery was 
erected ; and, after another interval, galleries on the two sides of the 
chapel. The premises on the other side of his —- were also 
hased some years before his death, and part of them converted 
into a Sabbath school-room. These changes and improvements were 
effected almost entirely by his own exertions, and under his own 
superintendence. The pecuniary means by which they were accom- 
plished, were mostly supplied from other places than Northwich, to 
which his favour and credit with the public gave him ready access. 
When the aid of the public was not to be obtained, or was delayed, 
the little that he himself possessed was without scruple embarked in 
what he doubted not was the cause of God and of true religion. 

From the opening of the new chapel, the prospects of Mr. Wilson 
at Northwich gradually brightened. The congregation increased in 
numbers, and indications of usefulness from time to time appeared. 
It cannot, indeed, be said that any season of his ministry was attended 
with extraordinary out-pourings of the Divine Spirit, in the conver- 
sion of great numbers from sin and unbelief to faith and holiness ; 
but he was favoured in his old age to find himself surrounded by a 
people respectable for numbers, and abounding in such tokens of 
affection towards himself as bespoke their sense of his worth. In 
some of the last years of his ministry, he was particularly gratified by 
striking evidences of usefulness among the young people of his flock. 
May his successor have still greater joy of them in the Lord! A year 
or two before his death, Mr. Wilson expressed his sense of what God 
had wrought, to the same venerable friend to whom he had described 
the “‘ day of small things” in the first years of his ministry. ‘* My 
dear people,” he says, ‘‘ have raised last year, besides my support, 
the following sums—books for the school, £10, lighting and cleaning 
the chapel and school, £12, County Union and Missionary Society, 
£52. But what calls most for gratitude is, that we have received 
eight members into the church, and have still eight or nine young 
persons who are waiting to be received. This, dear Sir, is my 
comfort and joy, though they are still but a poor people.” 

The opening of the chapel at Northwich was connected with 
another important matter, in which Mr. Wilson felt a deep interest. 
This was the formation of the Cheshire Union of Independent 
churches for the spread of the gospel in the dark and unevangelized 
_ of that county. Ina paper left behind him he says, ‘‘ On the 

h of September, 1806, our new chapel was opened. In the after- 


° 


noon of that day the idea of a county union was —— It is 


utterly impossible for me to express the feelings with which I at- 
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tended our first county meeting, which was held at Macclesfield, on 
the 5th of November, 1806. By the labours of the Union, some 
thousands have been brought to hear words by which they may be 
saved, and about twenty houses for prayer and praise have beep 
erected. Many, both ministers and friends, who united their hands 
and hearts with our’s in this work, are now no more. OQ, that God 
may raise up others in their places!” Mr. Wilson may, with much 
propriety, be considered as the forerunner of this association. Ing 
number of instances, it entered into his labours, and fanned into a 
flame the dying embers which he had been honoured to keep alive, 
It gradually gathered strength as his own strength declined; and 
like John the Baptist, he was happy to decrease, that it mi 
increase. His devout and fervent prayers on occasion of the loss 
of its friends by death, have been graciously answered, and others 
like-minded, raised up in their stead. 

Mr. Wilson had been resident at Northwich nearly forty-four years, 
when the close of his days at length made its approach. In two 
successive winters he had very painful attacks of rheumatic gout, 
by which he was, on both occasions, confined several weeks. After 
these visitations, it was quite visible that his frame had become very 
infirm and disordered. Some weeks before his death, Mrs. Wilson 
was visited with an attack of paralysis, which reduced her to a very 
distressing condition. To the affectionate and sensitive nature of 
Mr. Wilson this was a severe stroke. His attentions to his aged and 
afflicted wife were almost incessant, and much beyond what his own 
enfeebled constitution was able to bear: so that it was predicted, by 
those about him, that if he could not be prevailed upon to moderate 
his grief and give himself more rest, his own death was likely to be 
the former of the two. Nothing could be more touching than to see 
him almost constantly leaning over her bed, to administer words of 
sympathy and consolation. ‘His own end indeed, he appeared to be 
convinced, was fast approaching. For the last few weeks before his 
death, he was sniiowieal anxious to settle his worldly affairs, and 
often remarked that he should not be here long. He felt that his 
physical powers were daily sinking, and several times was heard to 
say it was his daily prayer, that when he had finished the work of his 
rear he might be ‘hen to the rest which remains for the people 
of God. 

He continued, however, still to enter his pulpit, and on the Lord’s 
day but one before his death, he preached for the last time to his own 
.people, from the Saviour’s solemn warning, ‘‘ Watch, therefore, for 
ye know neither the day nor the hour wherein the Son of man 
cometh.” On the following Sabbath, he had an engagement to 
preach at Bucklow Hill, eight miles distant from home, which he 
was very desirous to fulfil, although he expressed to a friend his 
fears as to his ability to do so. He went, however, to the place 
appointed, and having preached twice, returned home in the evening, 
without appearing worse for the exertion. The day after, he attended 
a Sunday-school teachers’ meeting, held for the purpose of making 
arrangements to celebrate her Majesty’s coronation, which was to 
take place on the following Thursday. On Tuesday he had intended 
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to take a journey to some distance on business which lay near his 
heart, and which was connected with the advancement of his 
Redeemer’s kingdom ; but he became so unwell that he was obliged 
to confine himself to bed nearly the whole of that day. Indeed he 
said that, so far as he could remember, he had never suffered so 
much from pain as he did on that occasion. Towards evening, 
however, he seemed to be relieved; and he remarked, on the 
Wednesday, to a female friend who had called upon him, that he was 
much better, and quite comfortable under his affliction ; for he knew 
that when he had finished the work which his blessed Master had given 
him to do, he would take him to himself, and that for ever; and he 
added, with great emphasis, ‘‘ O, my dear friend, what must I have 
done yesterday, if I had had the work of repentance to begin !” 
On the morning of Thursday, the coronation day, with some dif_i- 
culty he dressed himself and walked into his study, but felt exhausted, 
and expressed a wish to lie down. He said he should not be able 
to preach on the following Lord’s-day, and desired that a supply for 
the ‘pulpit might be procured. Soon after, the scholars from a 
neighbouring Sunday-school passed his house, and hearing the music 
at the head of the procession, he requested to be assisted to the 
window to see them ; but feeling unable to support himself, he said, 
“Oh dear, how weak I am! What feeble worms are we.” He 
again lay down, but, about twelve o'clock desired to be raised up 
that he might sit a little, which being done, he said, “ I am perfectly 
easy.” He then fell into a deep sleep, from which he never awoke, 
but, about three in the afternoon, he gently breathed his last, without 
astruggle or a groan. Several friends were standing around him at 
the moment, by some of whom the wish was involuntarily but 
audibly expressed, that their death might be such as his. 

It was matter of deep regret to his brother ministers, that none of 
them had the opportunity to see him during his last short illness. 
One of them, to whom he had been longest and most intimately 
known, was sent for, as soon as serious apprehensions were enter- 
tained for his life, which was not until a very few hours before he 
died; but this friend was found already in the house of mourning, 
having just assisted in closing the eyes of an aged and pious mother- 
in-law. He hastened, however, to see, if possible, his dying 
brother once more in the flesh, but was too late; the work of death 
was completed. Thus two christian friends, who had, for many 
rar, known and esteemed each other, were, as it is confidently 

, crowned with immortality on the same memorable day.* 

All the cireumstanees attending the death of Mr. Wilson were such 
as to reconcile his connections to an event to which they had looked 
forward as necessarily not far distant. In the time and manner of 


* It is remarkable that this aged female friend, Mrs. Froggatt, of Knutsford, 
who died on the same day with Mr. W., was struck with paralysis on the same 
Lord’s-day morning on which Mrs. W. was visited with that sore calamity. 
She was, ‘at the moment, reading the Scriptures with her daughter, and in the 
set of pronouncing that e, “ The Spirit itself beareth witness with our 
Spirit, that we are the children of God.” 
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his departure, the wisdom and goodness of God towards him were 
remarkably manifested. His work was evidently done. He was 
himself wrought out, both in body and mind; and he was not the 
man to have been happy in this world without being active and 
useful. He was taken away in honour, before he was a burden 
to any one, and while he was regretted by all. And nothing could 
be more gratifying to his friends than the proofs of the general 
esteem in which he was held, manifested on the day of his funeral, 
Great numbers of the most respectable inhabitants of Northwich, of 
all religious denominations, voluntarily attended at the appointed 
time, to join in the procession which conveyed his remains to the 
tomb. Among these were the resident clergymen of the town; and 
one worthy vicar travelled from a parish seven miles distant, to 
show his esteem for departed worth. The mortal remains of the 
ae man were deposited in the chapel, to the erection of which 
e had so largely contributed, and under the pulpit from which 
he had so long proclaimed the glad tidings of mercy and salvation. 
Above the pulpit, a handsome tablet has since becn erected in 
memory of him, with a very appropriate inscription. 

The life and character of Mr. Wilson present more points for useful 
observation than can be even noticed within the limits to which this 
memoir must be confined. In his professional capacity, it must be 
admitted, that, as a preacher, he did not rise above mediocrity, and 
of this no one was more sensible than himself. His public dis 
courses were scriptural, earnest, and affectionate, but did not 
discover the close student or the profound divine. In fact, he 
laboured under much difficulty, for want of early mental discipline 
and application, and he felt this the more as he advanced in years. 
But, as a pastor, few indeed are to be compared with him. His 
treatment of the young, in particular, was wise, tender, and encou- 
raging. The house of mourning, within his circle, never had the 
severity of its affliction still further aggravated by neglect or cold- 
ness on his part. The sick bed was sure to be diligently attended 
by him, and to obtain from him all the advantage which scripture 
truth and ardent compassion could supply. And if, as has already 
been stated, the temporal interests of all within his reach were 
studied and promoted, it may well be expected that this would be 
the case with those who were properly the people of his charge. 
It may, indeed, be doubted whether ever any individual came 
within his sphere who was not, directly or indirectly, bettered in 
his temporal matters by the connexion. His actual liberality, in 
some instances which have come to light, especially when compared 
with his means, was truly extraordinary. 

It would be very unjust to the memory of Mr. W. to pass un- 
noticed his domestic character. He was not a father, but in the 
relation of husband, proofs of faithful and ardent affection were 
continually proceeding from him. For a number of years before his 
death, Mrs, W. was the subject of much affliction, and in such 4 
way as made offices of ene a necessary on the part of others. 
These were generally performed by his own hands, with a mixture 
of kindness and good-natured pleasantry which served to “ give 
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even affliction a grace.” In his house, ‘ worship,” as he properly 
termed it, was regularly and devoutly performed. To show hospi- 
tality to such friends as expected nothing of form or ceremony, or to 
be pampered with delicacies, always gave him manifest pleasure. 
In the matter last-mentioned, he showed much firmness and good 
sense, never making for his guests costly preparations which were 
foreign to his own habits or unsuitable to his circumstances. Among 
the minor things in which he was an example, it would probably 
be well if he were more followed in this particular. 

Whatever doubts poets and sentimentalists have raised upon the 
point, they who knew Mr. Wilson well, have attained to a perfect 
assurance that a friend, among their fellow-men, is not a merely 
imaginary being, but one which has a real and unquestionable 
existence. He possessed the qualifications for friendship in a high 
degree. Among others, he was strictly confidential. Whatever 
was entrusted to him was sacred: no person or circumstance could 
ever draw from him the least allusion to it. It may be remarked, 
also, that the knowledge of his friends’ concerns did not rest ina 
cold and inactive mind, when committed to him. It became matter 
of reflection and contrivance, and many kind enquiries, which 
evidently showed his mind to be on the stretch to find the means of 
rendering aid by something more than words. And, not to dwell 
on other particulars, he was highly gifted in the wisdom necessary 
ina friend. And how useful a good man, with a plain but sonnd 
understanding, may be, will appear from the testimony given by 
one who has filled, with the highest credit to himself, the chair of 

rincipal and theological tutor in one of our colleges. ‘‘ The numerous 
interesting associations,” he says, ‘‘ with which his name will ever 
be connected in all the associations of my early life, naturally pro- 
duced no ordinary emotions when I read of his removal. He was, 
as you well know, always my father’s guest when he visited C—— ; 
oa, in the first stages of my religious enquiries, and especially in 
the prospect of entering on studies for the ministry, he was always a 
most judicious adviser, and a faithful and affectionate friend. On 
several occasions of painful trial in my father’s family, his kind 
sympathy was most effectively administered, and his presence we 
uniformly hailed with joy and satisfaction.” 

Mr. W. was a favourable specimen of a class of ministers to 
whom, in unfavourable times, the religious world has been laid under 
unknown obligations—men who have been mainly indebted to the 
blessing of God upon their own unassisted and persevering labour, 
for the acquirement of theological knowledge, and other qualifi- 
eations for ministerial usefulness. Abraham Harmer was the pro- 
fessor of divinity to whom he would have confessed himself under 
— obligation than to any other; and for his other ministerial 

rniture, which was at least respectable, he was mainly indebted to 
his own industry. Yet he was never the man to affect a contempt 
for the advantages which he had not been favoured to enjoy, or to 
mply their place by effrontery, quaintness, or vulgarity. Such 
was his modesty, good sense, ide piety, that no - was more 
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grieved than he at such exhibitions. In conversation with such 
ministers as had enjoyed a more regular academical and theological 
education, he has frequently lamented his want of their opportu. 
nities for improvement ; and from those among them in whom he 
placed yt, aot he has sought information on points respecting 
which he was at a loss; while, for any aid they were able to impart, 
they have found themselves more than repaid, by the knowledge 
and counsel, connected with experimental and practical matters, 
with which his shrewd observation of men and things had fitted him 
to supply them. It may be added, that he took a lively interest in 
the welfare and prosperity of our institutions for education with a 
particular view to the ministry, and contributed to their support 
according to his ability. 

With many, the opinions of such a man as Mr. Wilson will be 
deemed worthy of consideration ; and, for the gratification of such, 
it may be stated that, in his doctrinal sentiments, he was of the 
school of Owen and his class of nonconformist divines, all departures 
from whom, to the right hand or to the left, he regarded with 
jealousy. He was warmly attached to the denominational views of 
the people with whom he stood connected, not from any narrow 
sectarian feeling, but from a belief that the principles of noncon- 
formity, and of the independency of christian churches, were of the 
greatest importance to the general liberties of mankind, as well as to 
the spirituality and purity of the religion of Christ. On the latter 
account he was very partial to the Congregational Magazine, all 
the numbers of which he had carefully preserved from the first of 
its prpnaaee 

t is scarcely necessary to add, that the esteem in which Mr. W. 
was held by his brethren in the ministry, was unbounded. His 
various excellencies, and especially the general conviction of his 
thorough uprightness and benevolence, gave him full access to the 
hearts and confidence of them all. In this instance, differences of 
taste, and habit, and attainments, seemed to lose their usual infla- 
ence. Of this it may be mentioned as a remarkable proof, that the 
late eminent Dr. M‘All, who, inall the particulars of human charac- 
ter which are merely circumstantial, differed as much from Mr. W. 
as two good men can be supposed to differ, held him nevertheless in 
the highest esteem, and even consulted him on occasions of doubt 
and difficulty. It was a pleasing thing to see the smile of appro- 
bation which would animate the expressive countenance of a man 
of the highest mental culture and acquirements, when the humble 
name of Job Wilson was mentioned. The great principles and 
pursuits in which they were agreed, were felt by them both infinitely 
to surpass any dissimilarities occasioned by constitution, education, 
or opportunities. In this, as in many other things, they were an 
example to all. May their common friends, of whom there are 
many who deeply lament the loss of them both, remember their 
excellencies, and follow their faith, ‘‘ considering the end of their 
conversation, Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, and for 
ever.” r 
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THE REVEREND JOB WILSON ENTERED HIS REST, JUNE 28TH, 1838. 






The summons came in no audible word, 
Unseen was the death-shaft darted ; 

Nor the echo of angelic song we heard, 
When the saint from earth departed. 

Not a pang, not a sigh, not a murmur broke 
The repose of his sinking breast ; 

No faltering farewell in anguish he spoke, 
As he lay on his couch of rest. 

No mimic grief sat in sport by his bier, 
No pomp we arrayed o’er his grave ; 

Qh, many a deep-springing, heart-wrung tear, 
To his tomb in much sadness we gave. 

But we thought, as we placed the cold corpse down, 
Of the soul anew created ; 

Of the “ perfected spirit’’ before the throne, 
To his joy so swiftly translated. 

No wreath that may perish had circled his brow, 
Nor empire with purple had bound him ; 

The crown that’s unfading God giveth him now, 
The white robe of salvation is round him. 

And we thought of the herald’s cry to the tomb, 
The dust of the ransomed claiming ; 

Of the pealing blast of the trump of doom, 
Their “ day of redemption” proclaiming. B. 





ON THE STUDY OF THE ORIGINAL SCRIPTURES BY PRIVATE 
CHRISTIANS. 


(To the Editor. ) 


Sin,—Allow me to address you a few lines, which, should you 
think the subject of them of sufficient importance to warrant their 
publication, will, I hope, be the means of inducing some of your 
more able correspondents to favour your readers with their obser- 
vations on the desirableness of a — attention being paid by 
“send members of Congregational churches to the perusal of the 

iptures in the original languages, and with some practicable plan 
by which this object might be carried into effect. 

In the present busy period of the history both of the world and of 
the church, and more especially in our own country and metropolis, 
which present the appearance of concentrated activity for good or 
for evil, there is no small danger of Christians forgetting that their 
religion affords them not only a way of salvation, but also a subject 
for diligent investigation; or it is thought sufficient that the study 
of the Scriptures should be left entirely to those who are supposed 
to devote to it their almost undivided attention. But, even with 
these, it may be feared, that the department of sacred know- 
ledge, to which reference is now made, is not in a very satisfactory 
condition ; for though the circumstances under which students for 
the ministry among the dissenting churches usually receive their 
philological education, are not often such as to absolve them from 
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the duty of subsequent advancement; yet, with a few brilliant 
exceptions, retrocession might, perhaps, be looked for with a 
higher degree of probability. We have at present, however, more 
et mace y to consider the advantages of an accurate study of the 

criptures to professing Christians generally, and principally, 
though not exclusively, to the younger portion of them. 

It detracts nothing from the merit of our authorized version of 
the Bible, to acknowledge that, since its completion, considerable 
improvements have been made, and various advantages afforded 
towards a right understanding of the mind of the Spirit, by a 
revision of the original texts, and the light thrown upon the inter. 
pretation, particularly of the Hebrew tongue. The language of 
the translation itself is also partially obsolete, so that sentences well 
rendered, and full of meaning in the reign of the first James, are 
now, by the mutations of the English vernacular through more than 
two centuries, left with a wrong meaning, or no meaning at all, 
The familiarity of the language of the English version also, prevents 
that attention to the import of Scripture, which a perusal in a dead 
language would secure, and frequently leaves even the devout 
cis with but a faint impression of the life, meaning, and beauty 
of the portion which has passed before his view. But even though 
these motives to a diligent and devout study of the original tongues, 
were to-morrow to be annihilated by the production of a version 
made from the purest text, and with the utmost accuracy of render- 
ing, clothed in classical and modern English, and presenting all 
the charms of novelty, yet still the epistle of our Heavenly Father's 
love, couched as it is in languages which appear to have been 
formed, and polished, and perfected for the express purpose of 
constituting a cabinet somewhat worthy to contain the pearl of 
great price, would be well worth the study of all who are entitled 
to the honourable appellation of the “‘sons of God.” A cursory 
acquaintance only with any language is sufficient to show thata 
perfectly correspondent rendering of eloquent composition is fre- 
quently quite impossible; while to listen to Moses and David, 
Isaiah and Ezekiel, Paul and John, expressing more than human 
thoughts and ideas in terms that bespeak their own divine origin, 
appears to be the highest intellectual and spiritual enjoyment that 
the goodness of God affords his people while here below, and to 
give a foretaste of the bliss which awaits them in the mansions 
above. For the attainment of this pure and sacred source of happi- 
ness, we might be well content to devote a portion of our time, 
though every business hour brought in its freight of silver or of 
gold, to sacrifice a part of our domestic and social pleasures, how- 
ever delightful, and to steal an hour or two from sleep, invigorating 
the mind, and not debilitating the body. 

It may be said that this is a visionary scheme, impracticable to 
many Christians, and improper for some. But a much wider 
extension of the practice than at present prevails, would still leave 
it far short of universality, and the impracticability and impropriety 
objected may not exist to the extent supposed. It is true that 
profound attainments in any department of study must be the result 
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of protracted and persevering effort ; but the arts and sciences have 
their amateurs, as well as their doctors and professors, and an 
amount of knowledge insufficient to constitute an authority or a 
critic, may afford valuable assistance in the investigation of truth, 
and much real pleasure by its residence in the mind. By the 
yarious valuable aids now accessible to those who desire to turn 
their attention to these studies, and for which we cannot -be too 
thankful to the Giver of every good and perfect gift, a tolerable 
acquaintance with the rudiments of either Greek or Hebrew may be 
obtained, by moderate diligence, within the limited leisure of a few 
weeks, and when that is once accomplished, why should not the 
Hebrew Bible or Greek Testament supplant, upon the cottage or 
drawing-room table, the religious novel, the ephemeral publication, 
and even, to a great extent, the theological treatise? It is natural 
to expect that what might be done always has been done sometimes. 
William Greenfield, who superintended the editorial department of 
the Bible Society, and, during his brief but brilliant and useful 
career, executed many valuable works connected with biblical 
philology, made himself acquainted with Hebrew, Greek, French, 
and Latin, while working fourteen hours a day as a book-binder ; 
and where his extraordinary natural endowments have not been 
possessed, instances have been known in which ladies have sur- 
mounted the prejudices of fashionable ignorance, and artizans have 
successfully contended with the obstacles occasioned by defective 
education, and by the almost entire occupation of their time, while, 
at the same moment, they regarded the claims of their ignorant 
neighbours, and laboured for the advancement of the Redeemer’s 
_ the alleviation of distress, and the salvation of immortal 
souls. 

Again, it may be said that knowledge amply sufficient for the 
safety of the soul may be obtained from the worst version ever 
made. True; and the traveller who never looks farther before 
him than the spot on which his next footstep is to be placed, may 
arrive in safety at his journey’s end, but will not behold the beau- 
teous works of God in the wide-spread landscape around him. 
Religion is a source of present joy, as well as of future safety, and 
he to whom it is not now the former of these, will not find it to be 


‘ to him the latter hereafter. 


In America and Germany a laudable attention is now given by 
very many to the sacred oracles, while England, the land of Bibles, 
remains in this respect too far behind. Yet are our circumstances 
not such as to render this necessary. While we are told, on the 
one hand, of heretical versions, and, on the other, of priestly inge- 
nuity in criticism ; when mis-translated or ill-understood passages 
are made the foundations of aerial hypotheses, or present marks for 
the shafts of ignorant and sceptical ridicule, it is high time for us 
of the commonalty to take the trouble for ourselves of examinin 
the connexion and foundations of those views and reasonings which 
Support our tenets, and, while proving all things, and holding fast 
that which is good, and thereby to avoid being blown about by 
every wind of doctrine, or catenighel by the subtlety of those who lie 
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in wait to deceive. Persons are not unfrequently admitted injg 
dissenting churches, who, while they afford satisfactory evidence of 
sincerity of motive and singleness of heart, are ignorant, not only of 
the interesting details, but almost of the grand features of the oracles 
of truth. These need instruction in the Scriptures, and I have heard 
it observed by a minister, well known in this metropolis, that 
a church should be considered as a school, and that “ teaching” js 
inseparable from the pastoral office. When Bible classes are esta- 
blished, their members should have some active exercise for their 
minds, as well as information afforded them by the _presidin 

minister or deacon; and should any of your correspondents think 
this subject of sufficient importance to induce them to devise some 
plan whereby, through the instrumentality of the pastors or other 
officers, the churches may have their attention more simply directed 
to the pure source of all divine knowledge, and become more 
exclusively Bible Christians, they will doubtless confer a valuable 
benefit on the cause of Christ at home and abroad. 

I remain, Sir, yours, &e. 


P. HI. 





FRAGMENTS OF PURITAN HISTORY. 
No. ITI. 


Tuer Episcopal Church of England was established by the Act of 
Uniformity under Queen Elizabeth; but instead of removing all 
antichristian abuses, the Reformation fell short of that in the reign 
of King Edward. Many distinguished reformers, as stated in a 
previous communication, were thoroughly dissatisfied with the popish 
superstitions retained in the protestant church; and because they 
could not in conscience observe the antichristian relics, but sought a 
purer reformation, they were not only neglected, but treated with 
great severity. Many learned divines, who had endured extreme 
hardships in the reign of Mary, were, under Elizabeth, promoted to 
bishoprics, and invested with power; but, placed on this giddy 
eminence, they forgot their former condition, and inflicted severe 
punishment on their nonconforming brethren. Archbishop Parker 
and Bishop Grindal, intending to convene the London clergy, with 
a view to bring them to conformity, addressed a letter to Secretary 
Cecil, stating what they were about to do, and soliciting the aid of 
her Majesty's government. 

‘‘ We mean to call all manner of pastors and curates within the 
city of London to appear before us at Lambeth, in the chapel there, 
and to expound the cause, and say some things to move them to 
conformity, with intimations of the penalty which necessarily must 
ensue against the recusants. After the general exposition, as afore- 
said, to the whole number, we intend particularly to examine every 
one of them, whether they will promise conformity in their minis- 
trations and outward apparel established by law and injunction, and 
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testify the same by subscription of their hands. It is intended pre- 
sently to suspend all such as refuse to promise conformity in the 
remises; and also to pronounce sequestration of their ecclesiastical 
Grings, from and after the day of our Lady next, being now at hand. 
And after such sequestrations, if they be not reconciled within three 
months, to proceed to deprivation of their livings by due form of 
law. We may make an intimation of the sarcenet tippet, to such as 
may wear it by act of parliament, anno 24 Hen. VIII., and as to 
move them, if this shall be thought good. In fine, we think very 
many churches will be destitute of their pastors; and that many 
will forsake their livings, and live at printing, teaching children, or 
otherwise as they can. That no tumult may follow what speeches 
and talks be likely to rise in the realm, and presently in the whole 
city by this, we leave it to your wisdom to confer; and we trust that 
the Queen’s Majesty will send some honourable to join with us two, 
to authorize the rather her commandment and pleasure, as your 
honour signified unto me was purposed. And thus praying your 
honour to consult with whom your wisdom shall think most meet, 
that we may be resolved, and that on Friday, the parties summoned 
for their appearance on Saturday following, at one of the clock, 
order may be taken. Or else after those two holidays, on Tuesday 
afternoon, at the furthest. And thus we bid your lordship well to 
fare. From my house at Lambeth, the 20th of March, 1565. Your 
loving friends, Matthew Canuar. Edm. London.”* 

The venerable prelates having announced their intentions, and 
thus paved the way, the archbishop and his colleagues of the high 
commission convened the London ministers before them at Lam- 
beth; on which Mr. Robert Cole, rewarded with two benefices, 
was placed by the side of the commissioners in priestly apparel, 
when the bishop’s chancellor thus addressed them: ‘‘ My masters, 
and ye ministers of London, the council’s pleasure is, that strictly 
ye keep the unity of apparel, like this man who stands here canoni- 
cally habited with a square cap, a scholar’s gown, priest-like, a 
tippet, and, in the church, a linen surplice. Ye that will subscribe, 
write Volo; those that will not subscribe, write Nolo: make no 
words.” When some of the ministers attempted to speak, they 
were immediately interrupted by the command, ‘‘ Peace, peace; 
and apparitor, call over the churches: ye masters, answer presently 
under the penalty of contempt.” + 

On this memorable occasion, and to prepare the way, John Fox, 
the venerable ‘¢ Martyrologist,” was called first, that the reputation of 
his character might give the greater countenance to their proceed- 
ings. When required to subscribe, he refused to sell his conscience 
in exchange for earthly honours and emoluments ; and, taking his 
Greek Testament out of his pocket, said, ‘To this I will sub- 
scribe ;” and when he was enjoined to subscribe as aforesaid, he 
refused, saying, ‘‘I have nothing in the church but a prebend in 
Salisbury, and much good may it do you, if you take it iow me.”’} 


* Lansdowne’s MSS. Vol. viii. No. 86. + Strype’s Grindal, p. 98. 
t Lansdowne’s MSS. Vol. ix. No. 35. 
N. 8. VOL. Iv. X 
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It is probable, however, that his ecclesiastical judges had not 
sufficient courage to deprive so celebrated a divine, who held up the 
ashes of Smithfield before their eyes. 

These were remarkable proceedings, on which the reader will 
make his own comments; but, at the close, Archbishop Parker 
addressed a letter to Cecil, stating the result of this eventful day, 
and containing the following information : 

‘¢ Sir,—I must signify to your honour what this day we have done 
in the examination of the London ministers. Sixty-one promised 
conformity. Nine or ten were absent. Thirty-seven denied; of 
which number were the best, and some preachers; six or seven are 
diligent, sober men, pretending conscience. Divers of them zealous, 
but of little learning. We did suspend them, and sequestered the 
fruits, and from all manner of ministry, with signification, that if 
they would not reconcile themselves within three months, then to be 
deprived! They showed reasonable quietness and modesty, otherwise 
than I looked for. I think some of them must come in, when they 
shall feel their want; especially such as but in a spiced fancy held 
out. Some of them were moved in a conference, wherein I laboured 
by some advertisements to pacify ; but they would not grieve. It 
is not felt as, I think, it will be hereafter. Some of them alleged 
there were fruits ; and would have some toleration, or discharge of 
payment. I answered, I could not so dispense, and left them to 
their fate. Thus, your honour hath all worth the writing. I pray 

our honour to move my lord of London to execute the order. 
My lord of Ely did write me a letter, wherein he did signify, that, 
if London were reformed, all the realm would soon follow, as I 
believe the same. This 26th of March, 1566. Your honour's, 
always in Christ, Matthew Cant.”* 

By these resolute measures, ‘‘ men’s hearts were tempted and 
tried. Great was the sorrow of most ministers; and their bitter 
lamentation was, ‘* We are killed in our souls by this pollution. 
We cannot perform our ministry in the singleness of our hearts.” 
Many were sequestered and deprived, among whom were some of 
the most celebrated reformers.+ The sufferers endured great hard- 
ships, some of whom betook themselves to secular occupations, 
some went beyond sea, and some were cast into prison; yet, under 
all their sufferings, the archbishop said he had no doubt *“ that they 
were governed by their consciences!”{ Dr. Southey, with these 
facts before him, applauds the church for exacting conformity of its 
ministers ; yet he affirms, “ that conscience is not to be constrained, 
but won by the force of truth, with the aid of time, and use of all 
good means of persuasion !’’§ 

Archbishop Parker unwittingly commended these puritan suf- 
ferers, when he informed her Majesty, ‘‘that these precise folk 
would offer their goods and bodies to prison, rather than they would 
relent; and her highness willed him to imprison them.” Though 


* Fuller's Church Hist. b. ix p.76. Heylin’s Reformation, p. 337. 


t ’s Grindal, p. 98. t Ibid. p. 99. Strype’s Parker, p. 215. 
— ” § Book of the Church, Vol. fi. p. 291. , 
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the archbishop was so zealous in promoting the welfare of the 
church, by stopping the mouths of its best ministers, and though he 
had solicited and expected assistance from the court, yet he was 
painfully disappointed. He complained bitterly to Cecil, that no 
courtier co-operated with him in these worthy services; and he was 
exceedingly grieved that he had so little assistance in enforcing 
‘conformity .* 

Mr. Strype stigmatizes the Puritans “‘ these discontented men,” 
and adds, ‘‘ what troubles the bishops conceived from these factions, 
and-what good resolutions they adopted, may be seen by a notable 
letter which Archbishop Parker and Bishop Sandys jointly ad- 
dressed to one of their colleagues, a prelate of the High ommission, 
containing the following account of their proceedings :+ 

“ These times are troublesome. The church is sorely assaulted ; 
but not so much of open enemies, who can do less hurt, as of pre- 
tended favourers, and false brethren; who, under the colour of 
reformation, seek the ruin and subversion both of learning and reli- 
gion! Neither do they only cut down the ecclesiastical state, but 
also give a great push at the civil policy! Their colour is sincerity, 
under the countenance of simplicity, but, in very truth they are am- 
bitious spirits, and can abide no superiority! Their fancies are 
favoured by some of great calling, who seek to gain by other men’s 
losses. And most plausible are these new devices to a great number 
of the people, who labour to live in all liberty. But the one, blinded 
with the desire of getting, see not their own fall, which, no doubt, 
will follow : the other, hunting for alteration, pull upon their necks 
intolerable servitude! For these fanatical spirits, which labour to 
reign in men’s consciences, will, if they may bring their purposes to 

, lay a heavy yoke upon their necks. 

“In the platform set down by these new builders, we evidently 
see the spoliation of the patrimony of Christ, and a popular state to 
be sought. The end will be ruin to religion, and confusion to our 
country! And that you may the better perceive how these fancies 
are embraced, and likely to take effect, except in time they be met 
withal, here enclosed we have sent you certain articles out of Cart- 
wright’s book, by the council propounded to Mr. Deering, with his 
answers to the same; and also a copy of the council’s letter writ to 
Mr. Deering, to restore him to his former reading and preaching, 
his answer notwithstanding, our advices never required thereunto! 
These proceedings puff them up with pride, make the people hate 
us, magnify them with great triumphing, that her Majesty and the 
privy council have good liking of this new building. Which hitherto, 
as we think, in no christian nation hath found any foundation upon 
the earth ; but is now framed upon suppositions, full of absurdities 
and impossibilities in the air. We are persuaded that her Majesty 
hath no liking thereof, howsoever the matter be favoured by others. 

“ Forasmuch as God hath placed us to be governors in his church, 
hath committed unto us a care and charge thereof, and will one day 
require a reckoning at our hand for the same, it shall be our duties 


* Lansdowne’s MSS. Vol. ix. Nos. 39, 40. + Strype’s Parker, p. 433. 
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to labour by all means we can to see sound doctrine maintained, 

ainsayers of the truth repressed, good order set down and observed; 
that the spouse of Christ, so dearly redeemed, may by our ministry 
be beautified. These perilous times require our painful travails; 
and, seeing that God’s cause is brought into question, and the chureh 
many ways troubled, we must with good courage stand to the de 
fence thereof, and resist the underminers. We here bear a heavy 
burden, and incur many dangers and eo but nothing shall 
be grievous to us, if we may do good to his church. 

** We doubt not but that you are like affected, and bear a burden 
in mind with us. We have made a special choice of you, whom, 
for good learning, prudent counsel, and godly zeal, we love and 
reverence, and have thought it good to put you in remembrance of 
these matters ; and withal to require you to consider of these things, 
and to be prepared for our next meeting, which we think will be 
shortly, to see unto the same, as may most tend to the glory of God, 
the good of his church, the maintenance of his gospel, the establish- 
ing of decent and good order; to the edifying of his people, and to 
repressing of all gainsayers. Thus thinking it convenient, that you 
should keep these matters secret to yourself, we commend you to 
the good direction of God’s Holy Spirit. From Lambeth, July 6, 
1573. Your loving brethren, Mat. Cantaur, Edw. London.” * 

This document breathes, in no ordinary degree, the spirit of the 
age in which it was produced. Thongh the reader will easily dis- 
cover its objectionable features; yet it may not be improper to ob- 
serve, that the puritans being denominated ‘‘ gainsayers” and “ un- 
derminers,” and acensed of the spoliation of Christ’s patrimony, of 
seeking the ruin of learning and religion, and of pushing at the civil 
policy, savours too much of calumny and untruth. They entered 
not into any conspiracy, nor used any compulsory force; but they 

eaceably declared their opinions to the world; appealed to the 
judgments and consciences of the legislature, complained of —— 
abuses and oppressions, prayed and petitioned, as their fathers ha 
done, for a purer reformation. These were the only weapons they 
employed, and it will certainly be questioned whether they were 
deserving of all that stigma and insinuation contained in this “ no- 
table letter.” B. B. 





WHAT KIND OF PREACHING IS MOST LIKELY TO PROVE 
SUCCESSFUL? 


Tus question implies the necessity of an adaptation between the 
means and the end proposed—a principle which is as compatible 
with an enlightened belief in the indispensable aid of the Holy Spirit, 
as skilful agriculture is consistent with an entire dependence on the 
a, for that blessing which is requisite to ripen the fruits of 
the earth. 


A natural fitness to produce its desired effect is as necessary in 


* Strype’s Parker, p. 433. 
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hing the gospel, as in any other mode of public speaking. The 
oratory of the pulpit ought to be conducted on those general prin- 
ci which have been ascertained, by long experiment, to prove 
fective when observed on other occasions. Whatever be the topics 
selected, and whatever the attendant circumstances, still the preacher 
js addressing the human mind; and can any one maintain that a 
mode of address which has been found effective when used in the 
market-place, the senate, or the court of law, will necessarily fail 
when applied to a congregation convened within the precincts of the 
sanctuary? Public speaking in a place of worship must be adapted 
tothe end; why should not the kind of adaptation in this case be 
similar to that which has proved effective elsewhere? 

It cannot be denied, however, that this principle is not abused by 
the generality of preachers. Hence the essential difference between 
a speech and a sermon, and hence the essential difference in the 
expectations and feelings of hearers, according as they are going to 
attend a public meeting or to hear a discourse. 

It has often been said that the aim of the orator is to persuade; 
and no one could doubt that this was the object of a candidate for a 
seat in parliament, who might listen to his strenuous appeals to his 
anticipated constituents. But does persuasion appear to the impar- 
tial hearer to be the purpose of the generality of preaching? Does it 
not too frequently assume the appearance of a mere task, which is 
performed in accordance with certain arbitrary regulations, and with 
as greata regard for the credit of the speaker as the decency of 
a wren religious service will possibly allow? 

reaching, like all other modes of public address, ought to be 
persuasive ; hence it should partake of the following properties : 

1. Let it be intelligent. The human mind is interested by exer- 
cise. It is wearied and pained by inactivity. Tiresome as it is to 
have nothing to think about, under ordinary circumstances, it is 
peculiarly vexatious to listen to an individual who assumes the 
office of a public teacher, but who has no more to communicate than 
the generality of his hearers already know. The least informed can 
appreciate sound instruction; and nothing will rivet the attention of 
an andience which is not superior to their own resources. 

2. Preaching should be plain. The meaning of the speaker should 
always be apparent. The human mind does not object to exercise 
—but it is excessively annoyed in being compelled to pursue a 
circuitous course when a straight path would lead to the same point. 
Let an individual think clearly, and he will necessarily speak plainly. 
Confusion in language is the result of confusion of thought, and this 
in a public speaker is wholly unpardonable. 

3. Let preaching be affectionate. Every audience should be satis- 
fied of the benevolent disposition of the speaker. Listening is a 
voluntary act—and an act of respect. Such an act will never be 
rendered in return to magisterial dictation, or unfeeling censure. 
Faithfulness is acceptable to a member of an assembly, however 
Belling, when applied personally. But faithful admonition should 

baptized with the tears of affection. When compelled to blame, 
the speaking should administer reproof, ‘* even weeping.” Let an 
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audience be persuaded of the benevolent disposition of their instruc. 
tor, and their favourable feelings will be awakened ; defects will be 
forgotten, and appeals will be clothed with all the additional force 
that sympathy can convey. 

4. Preaching should be animated. Excitement is the natural 
effect of addressing a multitude, and hence is always expected by the 
hearer. A religious assembly still further anticipates an animated 
delivery on account of the stirring nature of the truths delivered, and 
the momentous consequences attendant upon the reception they gain, 
Hence the want of animation in a preacher is generally traced to 4 
defect in christian principle. Such an exhibition must have the most 
~—ore effect upon the audience. An animated delivery, on 'the 
other hand, awakens sympathy ; and by affording an evidence of the 
sincerity of the speaker, establishes confidence and produces that 
— attention which is the first step to a cheerful acceptance of the 
truth. 

5. Let preaching be natural. From the days of the Schoolmen, 
down to the present time, sermonizing has been sadly too artificial. 
We are apt to regard the habit of taking a text, and screwing out of 
it a set number of leading heads and subordinate particulars, each 
of which is to be scrupulously attended by a very appropriate quo- 
tation from Scripture or Dr. Watts as the only authorized mode 
of calling sinners to repentance. But this custom is, after all,a 
modern invention. We meet with only one occasion in which 
Christ selected a text; and even that was chosen in order that he 
might, at that very time, fulfil the prediction that it contained. Did 
the ancient orators—do our modern statesmen, I ask, uniformly 
bind themselves to the formal announcement and logical arrange- 
ment of set divisions? Is this the mode of address which we 
adopt when conveying any important message of a secular character? 
Is not the strict adherence to any given mode of exhibiting divine 
truth calculated to give the impression that the whole is a mere 
form, and that the speaker is guided more by the arbitrary rules of 
official etiquette, than governed by a single and overwhelming 
desire, by any means at his command, to bring the immortal spirits 
before him to immediate repentance? How can we expect to 
awaken necessary sympathy, unless we treat with the minds of our 
hearers according to those rules and modes of thinking which are 
adopted by them on ordinary occasions ? 

6. Let preaching be as diversified as possible. This rule applies 
both to the matter and the manner of our public addresses. God 
has implanted the love of variety in the human mind ; hence the 
constant repetition of a few sentiments, the unvaried intonation, 
and the uniform gesture, impose as heavy a burden on the patience of 
our auditory as it can decently bear. Man is a creature of habit 
and association, as well as the admirer of variety; hence there must 
be a limit to our variations in thought and expression; and hence 
there is nothing necessarily wearisome in listening for years to one 
pastor. But no settled minister will ever interest, and thereby 
benefit one congregation long, without a plentiful blending of the 
‘¢ new” with the * old” in his public instructions, 
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7. Preaching should be applicable. Religion is adapted to man. 
In this perfectly consists its essential charm. Preachers must so 
exhibit its truths as to make them fitted to the identical characters 
and the present circumstances of their hearers. The more applicable, 
the more deeply interesting it will be found, and the more available 
for practical purposes. Hence the preacher should make the prac- 
tical study of human nature commensurate with the examination of 
Scripture. Prudence is requisite to avoid giving an unnecessarily 
painful turn to existing events, and in guarding remarks against 
a personal bearing. But any wholesome rule is capable of abuse. 

8. Preaching should be applicatory. Disquisitions never inte- 
rest hearers compared with direct appeals ; and the pronoun they 
falls with a very different effect from the pronoun you. Applica- 
tions should never be confined to the close, or to any one part of the 
discourse. Let the sermon be applicatory throughout. 

9. Sermons should be short. Immediately attention begins to 
flag, the speaker has lost his opportunity of producing salutary 
impression. Long sermons are generally the least studied. They 
generally exhibit a sort of compromise with conscience. Length is 

iven to make up for the omission of strength ; and the use of the 
fn is too often judged to be a fair compensation for the sluggish- 
ness of the brain. 

10. Preaching should be richly scriptural. The generality of 
hearers are either well versed in scripture, or quite disposed to yield 
to it implicit deference. One passage of the word of God tells 
upon a professedly christian audience more powerfully than twenty 

ments drawn from other sources. Besides, the words of the 
Spirit are more likely to be favoured with the blessing of the Spirit. 

11. Preaching cannot be too practical. Practice is the end to be 
aimed at, and nothing strikes an audience as more worthy of their 
attention than what is to regulate their conduct and secure their 
everlasting felicity. 

12, Preaching should be eminently evangelical. No doctrines 
can be compared, in their effect, on the human mind, to the doctrines 
of the cross. They have been sufficiently proved to be ‘‘ the power 
of God unto salvation.” Evangelical preaching, ceteris paribus, 
uniformly attracts the largest congregations, and is the only exhi- 
bition of truth which God honours by conversion. 

The above remarks have been sustained by general reasoning. But 
they can claim a much higher sanction. The few specimens of the dis- 
courses of our Saviour and his Apostles, which the Spirit has pre- 
served for our investigation, illustrate and confirm the principles 
here laid down. It would be easy, too, to refer to many modern 
preachers, whose success has impressed the mode of preaching here 
recommended with a divine sanction. Few preachers combine all 
these excellencies. But we may find all of them respectively recom- 
mended by the eminent advocates of the truth. Baxter was intelli- 
gent, pathetic, animated, applicatory, practical. President Edwards 
ado the plainest language, and was eminently intelligent. 
Whitefield enforced evangelical sentiment with an impassioned 
Manner and continual variety of intonation. Spencer was scrip- 
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tural, simple, and earnest. But the preacher that has especial] 
excelled in what is emphatically natural, and has combined with 
that first of attainments the greatest share of other excellence, is 
Charles Finney, the author of Lectures on Revivals, a book which, 
with all its doctrinal and practical extravagance, exhibits, on the 
whole, a very fine specimen of effective preaching. 


J.C. G, 





ON THE PRESENT CONFLICT BETWEEN THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
AND CIVIL POWERS OF SCOTLAND. 


S1r,—I endeavoured, in my last paper, to explain to your reader 
the present position of the Kirk of Scotland ; and I hardly think 
that there can be one of them, even the most indisposed, to arrive at 
such a conclusion, who does not see, that if the law of the land be 
left as itis, the Kirk of Scotland must, in a very short time, cease to 
be an established church. 

The majority of the clergy are determined not to obey the law, 
when it contravenes principles which they believe to be contained in 
the Bible; that is, they are determined not to allow the induction 
into parishes of unpopular clergymen. 

It is impossible that the party who take this view can concede the 
point. Even if the clergy who have taken the lead were to wish to 
recede, they could not do so. They have stirred up the popular 
feeling, till the people—that is, those who are members of the kirk— 
have learnt to identify themselves with their ministers. If the cle 
were capable of pase games the great principle for which they have 
contended, the people would leave the church, and become se- 
ceders. But I am convinced that the clergy will do nothing of the 
sort. Their language is—‘*‘ We may have mistaken the mind of the 
legislature, when it adopted the kirk as the Established Church of 
Scotland, as to the amount of liberty which it was meant to concede 
to us in respect of the civil rights and pecuniary endowments of 
incumbents; but we are sure that we know the mind of Christ.” And 
so far from contemplating a surrender of their principles, I can 
safely say, that if Parliament does not, in some shape or other, give 
the communicants a contro] over presentations, the pious clergy will 
only hesitate as to which of two courses to adopt. They will 
either secede, or they will carry a vote of conditional or of actual 
separation from the State, at the General Assembly in May nest. 
With regard to the first alternative, I believe their view will be, 
that ‘it is not majorities, but minorities, that secede.” If they can 
command a majority, they will prefer carrying a vote nb 
their principles. It is not igarsablo, in that case, some will wi 
to adopt a resolution of separation for a given period, or until Go- 
vernment and Parliament take a juster view of the question. Such 
I know to be the opinion of some influential persons in the kirk ; but 
when the time arrives, they can scarcely fail to perceive that such 4 
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separation will be a final one. If Parliament refuses to concur in 
their demands now, Parliament will never concede them. It appears 
therefore most likely, that if any step at all be taken, it will be an 
ge vote of total disruption. 

whole question, therefore, and the only question at present is, 
will Parliament change the law? If they will not, the Kirk of 
Scotland, as an Establishment, is gone. It appears to me perfectly 
clear, that such a change as is proposed ool aa only be a viola- 
tion of the rights of property, but a violation of the principles of 
the constitution. It is proposed to enact, that if the majority of 
male heads of families, being communicants, shall forbid the in- 
duction of a clergyman, even without assigning any reason, the 
presentation shall be null and void. Is it likely that patrons will 
consent to be thus divested of their patrimonial rights—rights which 
are secured by law, and which are as capable of being bequeathed or 
sold as any other property? The advocates of this hese 
assert, that their measure does not go the length of abolishing pa- 
tronage ; but surely it does so in every instance where the people 
choose to abolish it. It is no consolation to an individual patron, 
when he is deprived of his vested right, to be told that the right of 
presentation is not abolished for the entire nation! Wherever it 
continues to be exercised, it will be exercised upon sufferance. The 
people can any where exert the same irresponsible power of taking it 
away. This expression does not overstate the effects of the veto. 
It is deprivation; for if the patron does not, within six months, 
appoint a person whom the people approve, the nomination is to pass 
away absolutely to the pledytery, that is, to the clergy and elders. 
All this is to take place, not only without any reasons being given, 
but without compensation to patrons for the loss of their rights. I am 
not saying that a christian congregation ought not to have the right 
of rejecting a minister, placed over it by a stranger. On the con- 
trary, I think it ought to have this right at the very least. It ought 
tohave more. A society of real Christians ought to elect its own 
pastor. This object is one which, if the Bible is to be believed, 
ought to be contended for. Patronage is a contravention of the will 
of Jesus Christ, for the religion of the gospel is a religion of love 
and sympathy. Local christian societies were originally, and ought 
still to be, bodies of persons affectionately attached to each other, and 
presided over by one or more persons out of their number, “not to have 
dominion over their faith, but to be helpers of their joy.” 2Cor. i. 21. 
The whole operation of the religion of Jesus Christ, from first to last, 
depends upon affection. Love towards God, because he first loved 
us, and gave his Son to die for us on the cross, is the constraining 
Motive of every true believer. Love to all men, “specially to- 
wards them that are of the household of faith,”’ is the necessary 
result of sincere love towards God. The incorporation of believers 
into organized societies, is to be the result of their mutual love. 
Their united labours for the conversion and happiness of the world 
are to be labours of love. Their united worship, their parti- 
cipation in the ordinance by which they commemorate their 
Lord’s death, is to be an act and an exemplification of love. 

N.S. VOL. IV. Y 
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Without this cement, the whole structure of christian churches falls 
to pieces. ‘‘ They have a name to live, but they are dead.” In faet 
they are not christian churehes. They may contain christian indi- 
viduals, but they are not societies of Christians. ‘ He that loveth 
not his brother abideth in death.” 1 John iii. 14. I wish any person 
who reads this letter would peruse the entire epistle from which 
this quotation is made, and judge for himself whether that is a right 
system of christian organization, which brings a large number of 
neighbours together, and places a clergyman over them, without the 
slightest reference to the mutual affection of the parties. 

But I have digressed from the question of property. Wherea 
perpetual fund is concerned, there must be some definite, legal 
system by which the enjoyment of the income from generation 
to generation is to be provided for. Hence patronage; which must 
always exist so long as the fund exists, whether the nomination be 
vested in one or in many. This right in both kingdoms is vested in 
individuals. In Scotland, it is proposed to take away the absolute 
nomination of the patrons, and to vest the virtual nomination in the 
persons whose names are entered by the clergy on the roll of 
communicants, take away the halo of sacredness and the scripture 
phraseology which surrounds the question, and the bare truth is 
this ;—here are some nine hundred or a thousand appointments, 
averaging about three hundred a-year each, in the gift of a large 
number of noblemen and gentlemen. It is proposed that they shall 
be, in future, in the gift, not direct, but virtual, of a body of 

rsons, the list of whom is to be drawn up by the clergy ; and that 
if these persons do not obtain appointments to their satisfaction ia 
six months, the clergy are +a La to appoint. Giving the clergy 
the utmost credit for disinterestedness, and believing, as I do 
most firmly, that they think themselves to be seeking the glory of 
God, I ask, is it to be supposed that Parliament will sanction such 
an alteration of the law ? 

But there is another constitutional aspect of the question, which 
is this; when the Test and Corporation Acts were repealed, it was 
the intention of Parliament that religious acts should cease to be 
stepping-stones to civil benefits. Participation in the Lord’s Sup- 
per, as administered in the Established Church, then ceased to bea 
condition for holding municipal offices. But it is now proposed to 
the Honse of Commons to retrace its steps. It is asked, that to be 
a communicant in Scotland shall give the person a share in ecclesi- 
astical patronage. Ifa person can persuade the clergyman of his 
parish to receive him at the Lord's Supper, he is to be entitled toa 
voice in the nomination of his successor! At Daviot, the other 
day, there were ten communicants, the majority of whom were 
determined to reject the presentee of the Crown; in other places 
the number is even smaller. Is it not clear, that such a system of 
nomination would lead to perpetual jobbing? Can it be supposed 
that Parliament will acquiesce in such a proposal ? 

It may be said, that this question does not affect England, be- 
cause the constitution of the Church of Scotland differs from the 
constitution of the Church of England. But it does affect England, 
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inasmuch as Parliament is invited to affirm a principle, which, if it 
be a right principle, is as applicable to England as to Scotland. If 
the legal constitution of the kirk sanctioned the veto, application 
would not have been made to Parliament, and it is because the veto 
is not yet legal, that the House of Commons is asked to legalise it. 
The proposal is for a new law. Some persons may think that the 
desired legislation would be in harmony with the code of unautho- 
fized regulations drawn up by John Knox or his successors; but 
those regulations are not the legal constitution of the Established 
Church of Scotland, except in so far as Parliament has made them 
so. That a proposal harmonizes, or is supposed to harmonize, with 
the “ first book of discipline,” or the ‘‘second book of discipline,” 
will not justify Parliament in adopting it merely for Scotland. If 
John Knox’s principle is good, it is good because it is scriptural, 
and if it is scriptural, it is equally applicable to both sides of the 
Tweed. 

And it is scriptural. It is applicable to the empire. The clergy 
of Scotland are holding up to the world a grand principle of the 
christian religion, which, while it will and must destroy the con- 
nection of the church with the state, will tend more than any thing 
else which could have been devised, to purify Christianity. ‘‘ This 
is God’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.” 

I here leave the question—at all events for the present. I deeply 
weret the necessity of taking so prominent a part in the discussion. 
I know that my doing so has been, and will be, imputed to all sorts 
of unworthy motives. I cannot help it. I can only, as in God’s 
presence, declare that as far as I know my own heart, the imputa- 
tion is unfounded. If any other gentleman of independent property 
would have taken the lead, I would have cheerfully and unostenta- 
tiously followed him. But this was not the case. Ministers of 
voluntary churches, being supposed to have a strong personal interest 
in the question, and being regarded by a large proportion of the 
higher classes as individuals who have a right, indeed, to their opinions, 
but whose opinions do not merit examination,—snch persons could 
not from their very position raise the discussion upon the principle 
of establishments. The prejudice against them is most unjust,—for 
every person who has mixed with both classes must know, that while 
the established clergy are generally better classical scholars and have 
received a more refwed ueation, voluntary ministers are, on the 
average, superior theologians. The prejudice however exists, and 
debars them from taking the lead, with any prospect of obtainin 


‘an attentive hearing from the public. Being deeply impressed wi 


the truth of the principles which have now been brought before the 
country, and believing them to be part and parcel of the religion of 
the Bible, I considered my conviction of their soundness to be a talent 
wherewith God had entrusted me, and which I dared not refuse to 
improve. 

And after all,—let those who differ with us, and whose motives 
We respect, say what they please,—after all, what have we done? 
We have put forth what we believe to be truth. If it is not truth, it 
ean be contradicted. Hertfordshire is full of clergy ba educated 
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laity. If we are in error, let them answer us. We are liable to 
error, as they are liable to error. We believe that the advocates of 
establishments are under an awful delusion. They believe the same 
of us. One party must be grievously deceived. What is the course 
for all parties to pursue ? t each humbly and kindly declare to 
the world the grounds of their own conviction. We have done so, 
If we are not answered, we shall be justified in concluding that as 
far as Hertfordshire is concerned, our principles are unanswerable,* 
I say not this with the remotest supposition that there are not man 
arguments that may be employed on the other side. But I say it 
with a view to drawing the attention of the pious and learned 
members of the established church to the fact, that we have sub- 
mitted to the christian public two propositions, one religious, the 
other constitutional, the necessary conclusion from which is fatal to 
the principle of all establishments, Papal or Protestant, Episcopalian 
or Fretayterian. Unless these propositions be contradicted, and 
that not with mere personalities but with sound arguments, they will 
be believed and they will be acted upon. They are these : 

I. The will of Christ requires that local bodies of Christians, who 
celebrate the Lord's Supper together, should consist of persons who 
entertain real affection for one another; and should be presided 
over by pastors who harmonize with their feelings. 

II. That the established churches of the three kingdoms are insti- 
tuted upon the principle, that every liege subject shall have a right 
to communion at his parish church, unless any delinquency can be 
peeses against him ; that clergymen, duly and legally poe to 
ivings, shall, if not guilty of tangible offences, enjoy their offices, 
whether they are acceptable to the people or not; and that this state 
of things is unalterable, consistently with the constitution. 

It is manifest, that if the principle, embodied in the first proposi- 
tion be true, the system embodied in the second is at variance with 
the word of God. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Cutune Earpiey Smits. 

Bedwell Park, Jan. 10, 1840. 





INQUIRIES RELATING TO THE PERPETUAL OBLIGATION OF 
THE JEWISH CIVIL CODE. 


Mr. Eprror,—The following observations occur in an unfinished work, of 
miscellaneous character. Their insertion in your Magazine is solicited, with the 
hope that such replies may be called forth as may minister to the incompetence 
of the writer. 

Nemo. 





Ir is not a little remarkable, that in this, the nineteenth century of 
revealed Christianity, the christian church should be without an 
opinion as to the perpetual or universal obligation of the Mosaic 
civil law. This law has, by Christians, been accepted in toto, re- 


* This paper, like the preceding one, was first published in the Herts Re- 
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jected in toto, and adopted in only. Burrowe, an early “‘ con- 
ionalist,” declared, as —— of his religious yond “JT 
cannot see it lawful for any prince to alter the least part of the 
judicial law of Moses, without doing injury to the moral law, and 
opposing the will of God:” and in this he did but express a 
sentiment which afterwards became popular; for we find first 
Parliament of Oliver Cromwell projecting the repeal of the English 
statute law, and the substitution of the municipal code of Moses. 

The most learned of our divines have evidently, to use a common, 
but significant phrase, been posed by the question. Even the prac- 
tical Scott, though stating in his Essays, that ‘‘ the christian dis- 
pensation contains no municipal law,” and that the ritual law and 
the legal dispensation ‘‘ were both superseded and antiquated by 
the coming of Christ,” is yet taken aback when he comes, in his 
Commentary, to speak of separate Hebrew enactments. 

Those who contend against ‘ over-legislation” and “ capital 
punishment,” feel themselves, of course, under the necessity of 
either rejecting the statutes of the Jewish theocracy, or of being 
beaten back at the very threshold of their subject. 

Wardlaw—a host in himself—would seem to favour a partial 
reception of the code in question: witness the following paragraph 
from his ‘‘ Introductory Recommendation” to the Scottish edition 
of an American work, entitled ‘‘The Hebrew Wife.” ‘I was 
delighted with it (the Hebrew Wife) in another view. I had long 
been convinced, that, on the topics here discussed, as well as on 
several others, (those, for example, of the laws of retaliation and 
veracity,) the generally prevailing opinion of a difference between 
the morality of the Old Testament and that of the New, was held 
with a vague and inconsiderate laxity, of which the tendency was 
exceedingly prejudicial to the immutable principles of sound ethics, 
as well as to the evidence of the authority and inspiration of the 
Bible; and that the opinion itself, originating partly in a well-inten- 
tioned but morbidly excessive solicitude to vindicate from blame 
the characters of certain good men of the patriarchal and Mosaic 
periods, had led some writers, in maintaining it, to adopt, or seem 
toadopt, principles of Biblical exposition the most unwarrantable 
and hazardous, and to involve themselves in a labyrinth of moral 
metaphysics, from which their attempts at extrication only aug- 
mented their perplexity. I was more than pleased to find my 
previous convictions so clearly and ably contirmed, in regard to the 
particular points argued ; and, at the same time, in the conduct of 
the argument, certain general principles established, by which other 
points might be shent in the same satisfactory light; and thus to 
see one of the sarcastic reproaches of infidelity so successfully, by a 
_ of reasoning so clear, straight-forward, and manly, repelled 

m the blessed Book of God.” 

The author of ‘‘ The Hebrew Wife” discards some portion of the 
Jewish civil law, as having been but temporary and local, and 
contends for the perpetual and universal obligatoriness of the other, 
even beyond the letter. 

Michaelis, in his ‘“ Mosaisches Recht,” frankly contends, 
that ‘‘for the people of Israel the laws of Moses might be the 
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best possible, while yet among us they would prove very pen 
nicious, and therefore by no means to be imitated.”* Nay, he 
deems it a doubtful inquiry, whether these laws were intended to be 
absolutely unalterable, even during the continuance of the Old 
Testament dispensation ; observing, in justification of the donbt, not 
only that the reign of Solomon and the Book of Ezekiel exhibit 
differences from the Mosaic code, but that Moses himself altered 
his own laws. He also argues, in opposition to those people who 
contend for the perpetuity of the portion of the code in question, 
which they think of general character, that some seemingly-general 
Israelitish laws were caused, or balanced, by manifestly national 
ones; and that to insist upon such seemingly-general laws, without 
insisting also upon their associated national ones, is illogical. 

In these days of prize essay writing, it were ‘* devoutly to be 
wished,” that some wealthy Christian would offer ‘‘ a tempting sum” 
for “the best essay” on the christian obligatoriness of the Jewish 
civil code: and, assuming for a moment the realization of sucha 
wish, I take the liberty of suggesting to the candidates whom it 
might enlist, a few particulars for their consideration :— 

Firstly ; Did the Mosaic civil code ever exist at all in respect of 
Gentiles ? 

Secondly ; If it did, was it ever repealed ? 

Thirdly ; If ever repealed, is it virtually restored by the hypo- 
thesis, that a law which came from God is entitled to our respect? 
and if so, to what end was the repeal ? 

Fourthly ; Do the two positions—assuming both to be established 
—of an actual repeal and a virtual restoration, legitimately beget an 
eclectic licence in the observance of the law? and, if so, who is 
sufficient for the task of discrimination thus entailed ? who is suffi- 
cient for the infinitely delicate (I write with reverence,) and 
stupendously awful office, of arbiter between himself and his Maker, 
between himself and his final Judge? 





HISTORICAL NOTICES OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
AT PROVIDENCE NEW CHAPEL, GEORGE TOWN, 
BRITISH GUIANA. 


(Continued from page 11.) 


Amoncst the jotwerting stteesonis on Sabbath ordinances at Pro- 


videuce Chapel, were about fifteen free black and coloured people 
from Fort Island, which I have said is about fiftty miles from George 
Town. 

They were chiefly indebted for the knowledge of the truth to the 
labours of my predecessor Mr. Davies, who frequently visited that 
spot and the parts adjacent to preach the gospel of salvation. 
Amongst these converts was an excellent individual named Peter, 


* Smith's translation, 
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who being alike in possession of civil and spiritual freedom, was ac- 
customed on the invitation of this little hand, when they assembled 
for prayer in the school-room, to read, and, according to his ability, 
toexpound to them the word of God. 

The distress connected with the insurrection of 1823, however, 

an end to their privileges for a season, so that if they met for 
worship it was privately and in fear; and the death of their pastor, 
Mr. Davies, in 1826, seemed to aggravate their calamities, and almost 
extinguish their hopes. My arrival at Demerara, nearly two years 
afterwards, animated them afresh, and at my first interview with 
them at George Town, overflowing gratitude marked every expression. 
“ God,” said they, ‘‘ hear we pray, and he send new minister—though 
he greatly afflict, he still have merey for us—We use to meet for 
worship, and now minister come, we hope the Lord will make we 
have worship again—the Lord bless minister, and keep him that he 
no sick and die.” 

It was their earnest desire to be allowed to meet as formerly, and 
that Mr. Peter might also be their teacher. I recommended them 
to meet as often as they could for prayer, but with as little publicity 
as possible, that their adversaries might not unnecessarily find occa- 
sion against them; and promised to avail myself of the apparent 
good feeling of the Governor to obtain liberty and protection for them. 

Iaccordingly wrote to his Excelleney explaining their circum- 
stances, especially referring to Mr. Peter, as formerly approved and 
now desired by the people. A written license was immediately 
granted, shielding them from molestation, but holding me responsible 
jor any abuse of their privilege. 

Thus encouraged, these dear people erected a chapel in Fort 
Island, at their own expense, which I was privileged to open on the 
10th of February, 1830, under the most gratifying circumstances. 
Many had come from distant parts, from the various settlements on 
the banks of the Essequibo, and from surrounding islands. The 
Lord’s Supper was administered to twenty-five communicants, who 
had been admitted to the church at George Town. Baptism was 
administered to two children of believing parents; and Mr. Peter 
being now regarded as their teacher, their joy seemed complete. 
Thus was this first branch church planted, with the pleasing antici- 
pation, that ‘‘ The little one shall become a thousand, and the small 
one a strong city.” 

Besides the duties of these stations, early in 1829 a chapel situate 
on the west sea coast, distant from George Town about seven miles 
west of the Demerara River, became a sphere of our labours. This 
chapel had been erected under the superintendence of the late mission- 
ary, Mr. Elliott, where great success had attended his ministry, until 
the calamities that befel the lamented Smith, when he became a com- 
panion in his suffering. Being placed under arrest, his chapel was 
seized by the Colonial Government, and afterward occupied as the 
parish church of St. Swithin, from the time the colony was divided 
into parishes, until four months after my arrival. 

At this period, application having been made by the late Rev. 
Mr. Wray of Berbice and myself, Governor D’Urban delivered it 
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over again to the London Missionary Society. After which I sup. 
plied the afternoon service, aud occasionally gave up an evening ser. 
vice in town, in order to devote time to the spiritual interests of the 
members. 

The joy of this people on my visits to them was exceedingly great: 
the hope of again realizing their former spiritual advantages seemed 
to inspire them to devotion. Frequently, on my arrival, I have 
found the chapel filled with people engaged in devotional exercises, 
praying God to send a minister to settle among them. This request 
was fulfilled in about a year afterward, by the appointment of my 
late brother-in-law, the Rev. Michael Lewis, to the station, who, 
with my dear sister Rebecca, now his widow, unexpectedly arrived 
to my relief on the 3d April, 1830. Immediately they took ch 
of that promising station, and were joyfully welcomed, and greatly 
encouraged by that affectionate people. Their circumstances, how- 
ever, were less favourable for frequent meetings at that time than our 
own; but his active, zealous spirit would not suffer him to rest con- 
tent with partial service. Ever ready to labour, he needed not to be 
solicited ; for wherever he thought he could help the work he was 
prepared to go: so that, by him, my labours, which had become m- 
merous and exhausting, were greatly relieved. 

Arrangements were now made for paying monthly visits to our in- 
teresting station at Fort Island, while we were forming plans for the 
further extension of our labours. My excessive toil, however, ex- 
posed me to intermittent fevers, by the continual attacks of which, 
though not entirely laid aside, it was feared that my constitution 
would fail. The kindness, sympathy and assistance of my affectionate 
brother-in-law, under such circumstances, demand from me a tribute 
of vs to his memory. 

uring this period, the increasing indisposition of Mr. Wray, of 


Berbice, made it goer that one of us should occasionally go 
e 


thither to his aid. The duties of the West Coast leaving Mr. Lewis 
more at liberty than myself, he undertook this service until March, 
1831, when the state of Mr. Wray’s health rendered a visit to Eng- 
land indispensable; which occasioned the removal of my esteemed 
brother and colleague to Berbice, leaving me once more in the entire 
charge of these stations. 

To them I gave attention to the best of my ability, greatly stimu- 
lated by the affection and kindness of the people, the piety and in- 
crease of the church, the improvement of the young under the zealous 
care of the Sabbath-school teachers, and the prosperity of our branch 
station at Fort Island. The number of members there had risen from 15 
to 40; while the increased attendance of the people rendered it neces- 
sary to enlarge their chapel, which was effected on their own respon- 
sibility at two-thirds of its original cost. Among them Mr. Peter 
was greatly and justly beloved, as labouring faithfully and unremit- 
tingly, without the smallest remuneration, and even devoting a por- 
tion of the produce of his little school to their welfare. 

At George Town the members had increased from 96 to 148 ; the 
adult classes had grown with the congregation ; while from fifty to 
seventy Sunday scholars, regular in their attendance on Tuesday and 
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and Friday mornings, were making gratifying progress in the know- 


of Christianity. 
ag to the is at the West Coast, it were impossible to be with 
them and not feel that they were deserving of all the attention that we 

could bestow. Their blessings pronounced on me, when I passed them, 

after service, on my way home, were often felt to be a rich reward, 

especially the hearty ‘‘ God bless you, massa” of the poor old Africans. 

Their anxiety for instruction will be best illustrated by an occurrence 

which took place on the Sabbath preceding the Christmas of 1831 ; 

I had informed them “ that I feared I should not be able to come 

on that day,” when one immediately rose in the midst of the as- 

sembly, and said, ‘‘ Massa, we noting to do to-morrow; we hab no 

Nowance sarbed out to-morrow ; massa no come an teach a me to- 
morrow ?”’ This was irresistible. Well, said I, if there are plenty 
of your mind—*‘ Massa better ax, an plenty shall come,” was re- 

sponded, when a forest of hands were forthwith exhibited, and a 
voice exclaiming, ‘‘ Massa, all shall come!—all shall come!’ to 
which an universal response was immediately added. To hear their 
artless pleading with God in oaeagd was still more deeply affecting. 
They would lament God’s dealings with them in the removal of their 
minister to Berbice, and callto mind their former long bereavement; 
refer to the short period their new minister had been with them 
before he was taken away; and with child-like simplicity would 
inquire of God the reason. And then supposing their own sins to 
be the cause they would confess their inattention, neglect, and the 
other iniquities of their holy things, and would implore forgiveness, 
and entreat the Lord to send another pastor to live amongst them. I 
could not forbear telling them that I felt convinced that God would 
hear their prayers and grant their request. And greatly to their 
joy and my relief the Rev. James Scott arrived on the last day of 
that year, and was able to devote himself to their best interests, 
and he has continued to have the oversight of that station to the 
present time. 

The year 1832, was an eventful year, and an important era in the 
history of the church at Georgetown. 

The dawn of the first day, which also was the Sabbath, opened 
with those gladdened feelings and Se eg prospects, which the 
arrival of a fellow labourer was calculated to induce; but for the 
third Sabbath was reserved an occasion of unanticipated grief, in the 
death of my beloved friend and brother-in-law, the late Rev. Michael 
Lewis. This event took place at Berbice, under circumstances of. 
sng interest. Though occupying the place of Mr. Wray only 

t a season, with the expectation of resuming his labours on the 
west coast of Demerara, he exerted himself with all the ardour of one 
that was cultivating his own field ; and, was consequently honoured 
with peculiar success. On account of his faithfulness in reprovin 
sin, a malignant conspiracy was formed to injure his reputation ae 
interrupt his usefulness. But such was his excellence of character, 
evenness of walk, and magnanimity of mind, that he rose superior to 
all reproach, and commanded the praise and esteem even of his adver- 
saries. His death was accelerated, if not occasioned by resuming his 
labours too assiduously after a dangerous sickness, a relapse ensued 
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which placed him beyond the reach of medical skill, and he ex. 
pired amidst the tears of an affectionate people, on Lord’s day, the 
22d of January, in the 29th year of his age. Their affection for his 
memory is engraved on a beautiful tomb which they reared, ata con. 
siderable cost, to his memory, in the Berbice burial ground; while 
to this day his name is peculiarly fragrant amongst them. 

By this affecting providence, my sister, Mrs. Lewis, became an 
inmate of my family. Blessed with a lively and enterprising spirit, 
she occupied her mind with plans of usefulness, which abated the 
force of her recent loss, and scarcely allowed her time to brood 
over her sorrows, much less to murmur against that distressing 
bereavement. Amongst these schemes was one for the establishment 
of an infant school, to which we had been encouraged by the promise 
of a hundred pounds from the Directors. 

The lower part of Providence Chapel was accordingly fitted up 
as a temporary accommodation, and -* commenced operations on 
the 5th of March, with about 30 children, which number soon in- 
creased, till the scholars were too numerous to be admitted with 
comfort. 

This being the first infant school in the capital of Guiana, con- 
siderable interest was excited on the part of those in the colony 
who were friendly to instruction; but, as we made no distinction 
between the children of the slave and the free, of the black, the 
coloured, or the white, (for my own children mingled with them,) 
strong objections were urged from the prejudices, which a system of 
slavery had engendered. 

Among those who were favourable to our objects, and visited our 
charge, was a pious individual, (now no more, ) who encouraged me 
to proceed in the erection of a school room ; but having expressed 
gost reluctance to plunge into debt, he charged me with want of 
aith, and engaged at the same time, to become responsible for the 
necessary materials, and to run all risk of re-payment again. This 
overture was gratefully accepted. The building, substantial and large, 
60 feet by 25, with a proportionate elevation, was at length com- 
pleted, at the cost of about 10,000 guilders, including donations of 
ger wage labour, and the a 2 and enclosure of the larger part 
or the boy’s Sabbath school. In addition to the donations of the 
Directors already referred to, the sale of a number of fancy articles 
in June 1833, at the opening of the school, at Hoxton Chapel, fur- 
nished by our friends, produced about 500 guilders, and being fur- 
ther aided by the liberality of friends around us, we were enabled 
gradually to reduce, and finally to liquidate the entire debt. Many 
children have since been taught in the school, and some have died, 
singing ‘** Hosannah to the Son of David.” The present daily ave- 
rage of children in attendance is about 110, but nearly 300 are on 
the books of the school, amongst whom their affectionate teacher 

labours with unremitting zeal, and a disinterestedness which is 
proved by the fact of her having subscribed three-fourths of her 
first year’s income to the building of the school house, and from that 
period to the present she has accepted only one half of the Society’s 
allowance to her as the widow of a missionary. 
( To be continued. ) 
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REVIEW. 


Lectures on Biblical Criticism, exhibiting a Systematical View of 
that Science. By the Rev. Samuel Davidson, LL.D., Prof. 
Bibl. Lit. Royal Inst. Belfast. 8vo. pp. xx. and 411. Edinb. 
Clark ; London, Hamilton; Dublin, Curry. 


Bisuicat criticism is indeed a science, and our gratitude is due to 
Dr. Davidson for giving it that appellation in the title of his work. 
But he has not satisfied himself with laying down its scientific foun- 
dations and the theoretical construction of its principles; he has 
drawn it out into the practical Art, and has shown, by both rule and 
example, in what manner, as to positive application and cautionary 
circumspection, the christian student is bound to apply it to his 
great work, the Criticism, Interpretation, and Exposition of the 
Word of God. 

Some of the best early labours in this field were achieved by 
English and Scottish divines. Broughton and Mede, Cameron and 
Weemse, Gataker, Walton, and Mill, were the brightest stars of the 
seventeenth century in this department of sacred literature, out- 
shining Grotius and the Cappels. But with the next century, our 
hemisphere became cloudy. Holland first, and then Germany, in a 
few years, rose above us. By the middle, or a little later, of the 
last century, Germany acquired the distinction of being the favoured 
soil of Bible criticism. Yet a melancholy abatement accompanied 
it—the poisonous infusion of errors affecting the vitals of christian 
truth. First, the Remonstrant Arminianism, in imitation or in 
resemblance ; then the congenial but broader forms of Pelagianism, 
Arianism, Socinianism, disguised by flimsy veils ; and in the end, the 
absolute infidelity which, under the name of Rationalistic Chris- 
tianity, has been the deadly pest of the reformed churches of the 
Continent ; yet there never ceased to be able and faithful men, like 
Bengel and Storr, whom piety made illustrious as well as sound 
scriptural learning ; but their number decreased, their reputation 
was fraudulently diminished, and their influence cramped and 
paralyzed. It was the hour of wicked men and the power of dark- 
ness, State influence, in the earlier period of the Reformation, had 
been employed with sincerity, but not always with scriptural wis- 
dom, in founding churches and maintaining truth. In the next 
period, it gave a blind, stern, iron-hearted patronage to a cold 
orthodoxy stiffened often to death in the rigour of man-devised 
forms. Hence hypocrisy was encouraged, but it needed to rei 
only for a short time, for Frederick II. enabled it to throw away the 
mask, and to become as openly infidel as it pleased. Men of talent 
and ample stores of learned acquirement, divines, court-preachers, 


and university professors, made of Christianity a system of anti- 
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quated opinions and dull ethics, and were restrained only by an 
indomitable force in the popular mind, from proceeding to more 
open impiety. Yet the Spaldings and Abraham Tellers, the Semlers 
and Zollikoffers prepared the way for a bolder race, the men who, 
within the last fifty years, have openly denied miracles, prophecy, 
and all positive revelation. Their day, however, we have good 
reason to believe, is fast declining ; and scriptural theology, with the 
piety of the heart, and some good measure of christian liberality, is 
ining the ascendancy in Germany. 

We think that we see much reason for admiring the wisdom of 
God in permitting that unhappy class to run its course. By the 
selon dilleg which has been given to the science and art of in- 
terpreting ancient books, —- have been broken up, many 
exegetical errors, which had lurked under implicit adoption from the 
sanction of custom, have been brought to a fair review, the theory of 
impartial interpretation has been demonstrated, and its practice 
confirmed. A transition class of Bible-scholars, if we may so call 
it, was created, forming the middle age between such men as Heyne, 
Eichhorn, and Paulus, and the school of Neander, Tholuck, and 
Nitzsche. Of this intermediate class, the late Frederick Rosen- 
miiller may be taken as the representative. In their writings we 
find much that demands our approbation and our thanks, and much 
to awaken our grief. They resemble honourable and veracious men 
of the world, who tell us the truth upon matters of fact, but trouble 
not themselves about reasonings and deductions from the facts. So 
these critics scrutinize the words and sentences of Scripture with the 
same rigid impartiality as they would the Dialogues of Plato; and 
they bring out the sentiments held by the apostles just as matters 
comprised in the history of the human mind; but there they stop. 
Up to this point we go with them, and we thank them for their ample 
contributions ; but here we are compelled to a mournful separa- 
tion. They seem to think it no duty of theirs to embrace the doe- 
trines which the scripture-writers taught, nor even any business of 
theirs to ask the serious question, What is truth? 

But their criticism and philology brings us to a solid footing. 
Upon the testimony of the very men who are indifferent to the trut 
or falsehood of the gospel, we are enabled to ground additional 
evidences and confirmations of our belief. They evince that such 
and such doctrines were held by Paul and John, upon the moral 
state of man, upon the method of redemption, and upon the in- 
fluence of the Divine Spirit: and we recetve those doctrines as the 
TRUTH OF Gop. 

Is it not then manifest, that a thorough acquaintance with the 
Criticism of the Bible, as the necessary foundation of its just Iv- 
TERPRETATION, is of the greatest importance in a course of theolo- 
gical education? In these days of universal inquiry, when all 
sentiments are put to the question, not only should the ministers of 
the gospel, but Christians universally, of each sex and in all the 
walks of society, make themselves acquainted with the nature, prin- 
ciples, and details of Biblical criticism. 

But, one hundred and fifty years ago, this study seems to have 
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forsaken our land. Of late years, by the force of imperative circum- 
stances, our countrymen have had their attention loudly called to it. 
Yet this has been chiefly, as to both the excitement and the means 
of satisfying it, by the influence of translations from German authors, 
or their works published in Latin. But, neither in that imported 
form, nor in books of native origin, have we possessed any book 
to which an inquirer could be referred for a complete and compre- 
hensive view of this interesting subject. The works of Bishop 
Marsh and Mr. Hartwell Horne; the translations from Michaelis, 
Ernesti, Pareau, and some others; and a few valuable books pro- 
duced in New England by Stuart, Stowe, and the writers in the 
American Biblical Repository, with all their worth and usefulness, 
do not present any single work adequate to our purpose, nor con- 
joined would they compose one. 

Great, therefore, is our pleasure and thankfulness, that we can 
now point to a work, which seems to approach as nearly to com- 

leteness as the nature of the subject will admit. 

This is a large and. closely printed volume, comprehending the 
whole field of the philology of both the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, and minutely discussing every part of it. It consists of 
twenty-six lectures, so rich in matter, appropriate, condensed, and 
well digested, that the Table of Contents alone occupies twelve 
pages in small type. Our limits, therefore, will permit us to give 
only a rapid indication of some among the principal subjects that 
are discussed. 

The first Lecture treats of the Nature, Importance, and Sources 
of Bible-criticism. We extract from it the following passage, 
which furnishes a specimen of the spirit in which the whole work is 


composed :— 


«“ —__ Considerable training is requisite to the production of an accom- 
lished biblical scholar. A long course of instruction and of study must go 
before high attainments in this, as well as other departments of knowledge. 
You should particularly attend to the manner in which men of acknowledged 
eminence have proceeded, before you attempt criticism yourselves. It is a 
dangerous weapon in the hands of the unskilful and the ignorant; and we 
would not have you expose yourselves to the imputation of rashness, or the 
charge of presumption. Above all, seek to have a right spirit within; a spirit 
created by the Holy Ghost, and matured in its holy tendency by his hallowing 
influences. God has given you his word to he a lamp unto your feet and a 
light unto your path. Pray that this lamp may shine into your souls to 
scatter their darkness and their ignorance, by imparting the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 


The author proceeds to treat upon the Sources of Evidence for 
ascertaining the genuine Text of the Sacred Records. 

I. Manuscripts. . This subject occupies the whole of the second 
Tecture. It is treated with regard to Hebrew copies of the Old 
Testament books, and more at length with respect to the Greek 
of the New; a difference proportioned to the amplitude of the 
materials, 

II. The ancient Versions, of both the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, are the subjects of the next eight Lectures. It may be well 
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supposed, from this extent of discussion, that the history, character, 
and utility of these venerable documents, are not treated slightly, 
In particular, the Septuagint receives a very minute and care 
attention. ‘The histories and legends concerning it, as given by 
Aristobulus, the assumed Aristeas, Philo, Josephus, and Epipha- 
nius, are candidly scrutinized. The learned author does not yield 
himself to the sweeping excisions and condemnatory judgment of 
Humfrey Hody; and, in the same calm and temperate disposition, 
he dissents from the conjectures of Jahn, Bauer, Gesenins, Stuart, 
Lee, and Tychsen, concerning the internal character of this Version, 
as compared with the ancient Samaritan. He concludes his dis- 
cussions, which occupy the whole of Lect. III. with the following 
paragraph :— 

“The merits of the LXX. have been generally acknowledged, and its 
critical use recognized, by all scholars. Among all the ancient translations of 
the Old Testament, it bears the highest reputation, whether we consider its 
antiquity or internal value, It is much older than any Hebrew MSS. we now 
pemeees and its authors must have had better opportunities of knowing the 

ebrew language, in proportion as they lived nearer the time when it was a 
living tongue. It shows us, not only the state of the tert at the time when it 
was made, but also the sense attached to it. But no one competent to judge 
will deny that it has many errors and imperfections, showing that its real value 
is by no means commensurate with its high reputation. Most, if not all of the 
translators, were not competent to the task they undertook. They were not 
sufficiently acquainted with the two languages; nor did they exhibit a due 
regard to etymology, grammar, or orthography. The whole version is rather 
free than literal; figures and metaphors are resolved, and later Jewish dogmas 
are frequently referred to. With all the deductions, however, that must be 
made, and all the mistakes into which we may suppose the translators to have 
fallen, it is an important help in the emendation of the Hebrew text, as also in 
its interpretation. It has even indirectly contributed to the interpretation of the 
New Testament, being written in the same language, and exhibiting the same 
idioms. Few will deny that it should be read and studied by every biblical 
scholar, as furnishing essential service in the right understanding of those 
Scriptures which were given for the enlightenment and salvation of men.” 

Our necessary limits oblige us to contract the further account of 
this rich volume, and to do little more than mention the subjects of 
the remaining Lectures. Lect. XI. is on the quotations of ancient 
writers, chiefly, of course, the Greek and Latin Fathers, as sources 
of information in ascertaining the genuine text of Scripture. 
Lect. XII. treats the question of conjectural emendation, which the 
author absolutely discards. Lect. XIII. XIV. XV. XVI. XVII. 
are occupied with the details of critical investigation concerning 
those passages of the New Testament having a diversity of reading, 
upon which the most important consequences have been supposed 
to depend, with regard either to theological doctrines or the inte- 
grity of the sacred text. Those passages must be pretty well known 
to our readers. They are the following :— 

1 John v. and part of verses 7 and 8. The Professor carefully 
weighs the evidence on both sides, and concludes, as the result of 
clear moral demonstration, that the passage is not a genuine part of 


the Epistle of St. John: and he further observes, 


“I am also of opinion that too much stress has been laid on this clause by 
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the orthodox in general, as if it contained an indubitable proof of the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity.] Granting its authenticity, | would not place it beside 
other texts relating to the same subject. I think it far from being decisive, or 
even applicable to the point.—It seems to be entirely foreign from the design of 
the writer and the scope of his argument, to understand the words &y sia, sup- 
posing them to be authentic, of unity of essence or nature. Consent, or una- 
nimity of purpose, would clearly accord with the preceding context ; but con- 
substantiality would mar the connexion, and destroy the coherence of the 
passage.” 

1 Tim. iii. 16. The learned Professor gives his suffrage in favour 
of the common reading, Oecedc. 

John vii. 52, to viii. 11. Decidedly in favour of the genuineness 
of the passage. 

Acts xx. 38. “ On the whole, I am inclined to adopt rot Kupiov 
{the Lord] as the probable reading. It is best supported by external 
evidence; and the internal is at Teast equally strong with that for 
rov Ocob [ God.”’] 

Matt. vi. 13. With great hesitation and reluctance, Dr. Davidson 
acknowledges that he ‘‘ cannot avoid coming to the conclusion 
against the authenticity of the words,” and that they were trans- 
ferred from the customary doxology of the ancient Liturgies. 

Mark xvi. 9—20. This large passage Mr. Granville Penn, in his 
“ Annotations on the Book of the New Covenant,” has rejected, 
with great dogmatical boldness: herein, however, following several 
of the most distinguished German critics, both such as were and 
such as were not anti-supernaturalists, we must express our appre- 
hension that Dr. Davidson has scarcely done justice to the adverse 


party : but happily, in his fy, ageoenene observations and Appendix, 


at the close of the volume, he remedies this defect. He considers 
the evidence in favour as quite sufficient to rebut the objections, and 
to establish the authenticity of the passage. Professor Moses Stuart 
has some good observations on the same side, in refutation of Mr. 
Norton, of Harvard University, in the American Biblical Reposi- 
wry, Jan. 1839. 
ohn v. 3,4. The author admits that there are weighty reasons 
for doubt; but not, in his view, ‘‘ sufficient to counterbalance the 
eat number of MSS., versions, and fathers, that are decidedly 
vourable to its authenticity.” 

Lect. XVIII. On the causes of the various readings. Lect. XIX. 
The History of the text of the Old Testament, and a review of the 
most valuable printed editions. Lect. XX. The History of the New 
Testament text, revisions, and editions. We take a citation; at the 
same time premising that it requires some explanation and modifying. 
It is not usual to call our common version ‘ the received text,” that 
phrase being appropriated by most accurate writers to the Hebrew 
and Greek texts of the ordinary editions. Consequently, the term 
“ the same text,” at the close of this citation, is not suitable to the 
author’s precise intention. 

“ Having thus given a history of the text of the whole Bible, printed and 
unprinted, and having shown the attempts made to restore it to its genuine 
purity, it remains for me to say a few words on all that criticism has accom- 
plished. The result of it has been to establish the genuineness of the Old and 
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New Testament texts in all matters of any importance. No new doctrines have 
been elicited by its aid: no historical facts have been summoned forth from their 
obscurity by means of it. All the doctrines and duties remain unaffected, 
Of what utility then has it been to the world? Why all the labour and pro. 
digious industry expended? Have all the resources of modern criticism been 
thrown away? We believe they have not. They have proved that there is no 
material corruption in the records of inspiration. They have shown in the most 
successful manner that, during the lapse of so many centuries, the text of the 
Holy Scriptures has been preserved in a surprising degree of purity; and that 
it has not been extensively tampered with by bold and daring hands.” [We think 
that the Professor might have spoken more strongly ; for, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, the various readings seem to have proceeded from inadvertence, haste, ora 
mistaken but honest belief in the genuineness of the reading preferred.] “ We 
discover that it is very nearly in the same state as that in which it was found 
1700 years ago. The German critics, with their immense researches, have not 
been able to show that the common text varies in any matter of serious moment, 
from that which they recommend. It is substantially the same as their own 
proposed texts, and entitled to as much attention, until they establish to the 
satisfaction of thegreat body of thinking men, the changes which they wish to 
make. It has taught us to view the Scriptures, as we now have them, in the 
light of the infallible word of God. We may boldly challenge the opponent of 
the Bible to show that this book has been materially corrupted. Empowered 
and emboldened by the fruits of criticism we may well say that the Holy Scrip- 
tures remain essentially the same as they originally proceeded from the writers, 
We need not therefore be under any alarm when we hear of the vast collection 
of various readings accumulated by the collators of MSS., and by the critical 
editors of the Bible. They are in general of a trifling nature, resembling the 
differences of orthography, that we find in the writings of different authors, and 
the varieties in the collocation in which the varying taste of writers puts the 
same words, Confident therefore of the general integrity of our religious records, 
we can look upon upwards of 100,000 various readings in the New Testament 
alone, without alarm; since they are so very unimportant as not to affect our 
belief. I thank my God that I am thus assured of the immoveable ground of 
my faith, and that I am able to walk over that sacred field which he has given 
me to contemplate and to explore, as HIS own glorious and gracious production. 
My faith in the integrity of his word is not a blind or superstitious principle, when 
I perceive that all the results of learning incontestably show that the Bible, as 
we have it at present, may be [has a right to oe regarded as the sacred gift of 
heaven, whose spuriousness no effort of infidelity can expect to demonstrate. 
“Let the illiterate and plain reader of the Bible also take comfort to himself, when 
he learns that the received text, to which he is accustomed, is substantially the 
same as that which men of the greatest learning, the most unwearied diligence, 
and the severest habits of study, have elicited from a prodigious heap of docu- 
ments. Let him go forward with a heart grateful to the God of salvation, who 
has put him in possession of the same text as is possessed by the great biblical 
editors, whose names are so well known in the literature of the Scriptures.” 


Lect. XXI. On the divisions of the Hebrew and Greek Testa- 
ments into paragraphs, chapters, verses, &c. ’ 

—_ XXII. and XXIII. On the History and characteristics of 
the Hebrew language; the diversities of style in the different writers 


of the Old Testament, the Hebrew ope rer &e. 


Lect. XXIV. On the language and style of the New Testament. 
Lect. XXV. On the Greek article. We are happy to see that 
Dr. Davidson does justice to the excellent work of Bishop Middleton 
- this subject, and vindicates it against the objections of Professor 
tuart. 
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Lect. XX VI. On the original language of the Gospel of Matthew, 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews. The author concludes in favour of 
Greek originals. 

The volume concludes with a supplement, containing additional 
observations on contested passages, and a valuable catalogue of critical 
and philological authors on the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, 
Grammars, Lexicons, and auxiliary treatises, with remarks on the 
character of each. 

This work is the fruit of much extensive and various reading, of 
sound learning, diligent inquiry, independent thinking, indefatigable 
labour, and christian sobriety of mind. From the very nature of the 
case, some room must have been left for future improvements: but we 
repeat our gratitude to the learned and excellent author for the 
benefit which he has conferred upon British Bible students, who 
might look long and in vain for any book equally capable of satisfy- 
ing their wants. 


Jethro: a System of Lay Agency in connexion with Congrega- 
tional Churches. 8vo. pp. 396. Jackson and Walford. 1839. 

Our Country: or the spiritual Destitution of England con- 
sidered. By James Matheson, D.D. 8vo. pp. 200. Jackson 
and Walford. 1839. 


SECOND NOTICE. 


Havine adverted in a former article* to the general character of 
these essays, we now proceed to a more minute consideration of 
their respective peculiarities. Not that we design to institute any 
comparison between them, or attempt to state the grounds on which 
their position as ‘* Prize Essays” was determined by the adjudicators 
to whom the task of enquiry was entrusted. Admitting an equality 
of excellence, within the limits of inquiry pursued by each writer, 
there is a primé facie evidence of more extended investigation in 
the first essay than in that of his honoured competitor. The range 
of topics is more ample; the points brought to bear upon the state 
of the churches and the necessities of the country are more nu- 
merous; and were there a greater facility of application in the 
plans suggested by the latter than in those recommended by the 
former author, it would not in the least affect the justice of the 
adjudication. It was one of the advantages intended to result, as 
might have been anticipated, from proposing more than one prize 
essay, that various plans would be suggested, founded on the di- 
verse habits of experience and observation, and the corresponding 
idea. of adaptation and practicability, which each writer might be 
presumed to exhibit. We are thankful for the beneficial conse- 
quences of this diversity ; and, whatever haste or partial glancings 
at the respective productions may have led some to pronounce as 
their ultimate judgment, we confess our grateful satisfaction, and 


* Vide pp. 39—46. 
N.S. VOL, IV. Aa 
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believe that from each production substantial benefits will result to 
the canse of truth and Rroliness. If there be an extent of com 
hensiveucss in some of the plans, and an apparatus of labour which 
few churches can secure, it is well to have noble aims and enla 
hearts. ‘* Conamur grandia” is the motto of those who “ expect 
great things, and attempt them!” Of this we may be certain, that, 
assuming the scriptural character of our polity, its practical opera. 
tions have not ‘‘as yet attained, neither are they already perfect!” 
Alas! how limited the range of their influence on society and the 
world! How small a portion of the masses around us are touched 
by them! Look at the lower, the middle, and the higher r= 
tions of the community, and it is but a section of the two former 
that is included within any effective working of our principles ; and, 
as to the higher elevation of the social pyramid, we look up in 
almost hopeless despair of reaching it by any direct influence, 
Truth, we know, on all points will ultimately prevail; but ‘* how 
long!” We utter not this exclamation under any doubt that our 
principles are capable of adaptation to every class of the common- 
wealth; and we are persuaded that they are substantially and 
virtually felt in quarters and in associations where it is little 
suspected that they operate at all. This arises ren pd from their 
identity with those dictates of just expediency which are acknow- 
ledged in numerous instances without being formally recognized, 
and where men acting as Christians are led to adopt them from their 
adaptation to the great end of religious fellowship. It is, never- 
theless, most desirable that all the modes of arrangement by which 
Christians in communion may effectively work, should be placed 
before them, and that each society should select such plans as are 
suited to their locality, their circumstances, and their resources. 
We have said, “‘ Christians in communion ;” by which we mean, 
christian churches as such. Private right is freely admitted ; and 
with individual conscience we cannot and onght not to interfere, 
If, therefore, the plea of conscience can be fairly sustained in any 
case where individuals differ from a community, circumstances 
alone can determine whether it should lead to mutual forbearance or 
honourable secession. Still we maintain, that the moment an 
individual, by his own voluntary act, becomes a member of & 
church, he is bound to conform to its regulations; otherwise no 
order, no tranquillity, no harmonious and efficient operations, can 
be maintained, so as to accomplish the objects of their union. On 
this ground, we are deliberately convinced that what is termed 
lay preaching, ought not to be viewed as a procedure independent 
of the will and sanction of the churches with which the parties 
desirous of such a function may be connected. We speak not of the 
extraordinary and supposititious cases often referred to, in order to 
support notions of abstract right, but to the ordinary circumstances 
in which churches and individuals are placed. It too often 
happens, that, from inadvertence, or an unwillingness to interfere 
with private efforts in doing good, persons become preachers, of 
whose mental competency or actual fitness for the work, no trial has 


~been ever made, either by the pastor or the church. Their piety is 
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of course presumed to be unquestionable, from their membership 
and general character; but how far their opinions, principles, and 
qualifications are such as would secure the mene suffrage of a 
church, has never been ascertained. Here, in our judgment, is an 
error in limine; and before any satisfactory plan of lay preachin 
can be adopted, this question must be fairly and fearlessly settled. 
Of late, an impetus has been given to “‘out of door preaching,” not 
only by accredited pastors, but private members of churches; and 
we doubt not that thonghtless wanderers have been arrested and 
beneficial results have Sane secured. But we are not the less 
sensible to evils that have arisen from adventurers—empirics—rash 
dogmatists— men of neither character nor education—in some cases, 
of no religious communion—with no sanction of any kind in the 
fellowship of christian churches—who have “ stood up” wherever 
they listed, to gather crowds around them, and deliver their crude 
harangues and declamations. These remarks apply, as far as we 
design to apply them, chiefly to the metropolis and large towns, 
where ‘‘all monstrous, all prodigious things,” obtain scope and 
occasion for unrestricted circulation, and men have far less respon- 
sibility than in less populous districts. If ‘lay preaching” is to be 
systematically effective and permanently useful, it must be under 
some regulations ; and either in churches or organized associations 
sanctioned by churches, there should be such a plan of kind and yet 
faithfal surveillance, as shall be a guarantee to the public for the 
character and competency of the agents employed. 

In our own judgment, the fit and proper superintendence belongs 
to christian churches, under the guidance and direction of their 

tors. On this subject we shall lay before our readers the opi- 
nion of both the Essayists. It will be seen that they do not coin- 
cide; but they both show the necessity of not leaving the agency in 
question, especially as far as public preaching is concerned, to the 
self-originated exertions of individuals, without the sanction of the 
churches with which they are associated. ‘ Jethro” maintains 
that pastors alone have the right, because on them alone devolves 
the duty of teaching and training men, under their care, for the 
function of public instruction ; and that this is a part of the specific 
office of the ministry. He contends that ‘ the church is a school in 
which men are to be taught the knowledge of the Son of God,” and 
“of which the pastor is the appointed rector and teacher. From 
this school all regular evangelical agency must issue. With regard 
to the whole body of the chureh’s agents, to judge of their fitness, 
to assign them their portion of labour, &c. is the sole and undivided 
province of the spiritual governor, and is indispensable to the ex- 
ecutive part of his office.”—p. 355. He considers, that because 
the church, in its collective capacity, has appointed the pastor as its 
** executive,” and the work of instruction and government is thus 
his duty and his province, it has assigned to him the pudeing and 
determination of whatever belongs to any department of teaching in 
connexion with all the agencies of the church. But the “ Priest of 
Midian” shall speak for himself. 


“ There are those, however, who seem to look upon neni as a species 
a2 
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of polity where there is little law and not much government—where every man 
may do what seems to be right in his own eyes, with respect to evangelical ope- 
rations. There are also those who appear to think that there is no limit to the 
democratic principle, and who entertain most erroneous conceptions of the rela- 
tive position of the shepherd and his flock, These conceptions are, indeed, crude, 
dark, and undefined ; but they are strong for mischief, and frequently obstruc- 
tive of all efforts at Gospel diffusion. The perpetual tendency of the spirit em- 
bodied in these conceptions is to subvert the rightful authority of the pastorship, 
The pernicious nature of this spirit is never more strikingly apparent, than in 
matters which relate to lay agency, for the good of souls. The end is lost 
through a mistake in the way. This error requires that the church shall usurp 
the place of the pastor, and attempt the discharge of his proper functions; 
thence, oft-times, arise strife and confusion, while the work of mercy is marred 
at the very outset. This error, blind to the absurdity of vesting the government 
in the body to be governed—the executive in the multitude—insists that every 
thing shall be done through the church, and that this is essential to the mainte- 
nance of the Congregational principle. According to this scheme, the agencies 
that we have specified, the visitors, teachers, catechists, expositors, helpers, lay 
preachers—all must be chosen by the church in public meeting assembled. In 
like manner must they be appointed —suspended—and removed. Every thing, 
however insignificant, must be effected by the assembled church. Preposterous 
folly! The utter impracticability of proceeding, in this way, to any good pur- 
pose, has been a thousand times demonstrated, and that demonstration a thou- 
sand times forgotten. 


“* Can mind be cultivated, and men prepared for divers and difficult functions, 
by a public vote of the church ? Can individual character be analyzed, and fitness 
for particular spheres be determined, by a public vote of the church? Can the 
improvement of the various classes of agents be permanently carried forward by 
a public vote of the church? Can the innumerable acts of superintendence, ne- 
cessary to the stability and efficiency of systems of lay agency, be exercised by a 
nage vote of the church ? This, and much besides, which the wisdom of heaven 

as assigned to the pastor—and which none but the pastor can perform— 
churches have ae but have found it impossible to effect. To remedy the 
overwhelming evil, the power of the churches has been concentrated in small com- 
mittees—a measure which, though more plausible, has, for the most part, been 
very little more successful. As waters never rest till they reach their level; as roll- 
ing bodies cannot stop till they repose upon their centres; so systems of evan- 
gelical agency will never work till they be carried on consistently with the prin- 
ciples of the constitution of the church of Christ. 

** The conclusion, then, of the whole matter is this ; the Congregational prin- 
ciple is wholly compatible with our governing principle, both as to departments 
and agents. These principles clash in no respect whatever. Were it otherwise, 
we should be led to question, whether the Congregational principle were founded 
in Scripture ; for lay agency is indispensable to the conversion of the world; our 
governing principle is equally indispensable to the full operation of that agency— 
and we should be slow to believe in the divinity of any principle which stands in 
the way of the world’s conversion. The ends of church government must ever 
be the same as the ends of the Gospel of Christ. This is accordingly the chief 
distinction and the glory of the Congregational system. The ends of the Gospel 
dispensation are, to make men holy, and then to make them useful, and thus to 
make them happy; ‘And this the Congregrational system eminently does. 
While other systems exclude the laity from ecclesiastical affairs altogether, or in 
a great degree, regarding them only as worshippers and tax payers, the Congre- 
gational churches devolve upon their members he responsible duties of discipline 


and government, They are thus called habitually to act together. Their wisdom 
and piety are habitually put in exercise ; and by this means are necessarily in- 
creased, Each church is a school of mutual instruction in the great principles 
and precepts of the Gospel ; where the younger are benefited by the experience 
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of the older, and all by the collected wisdom of the body, and by that of the 
pastor, their common guide. And the result is strikingly obvious, in the known 

ical character of this body of Christians. Look at their movements in all 
the practical concerns of religious and social life. Look at their colleges, and 
schools, and other institutions, designed and sustained by them for the good of 
the world. Look at their efficiency in missionary operations, and in all move- 
ments of reform. They are not merely devout worshippers within church walls, 
and decent people without ; but, notoriously and eminently, they are intelligent, 
liberal, and efficient business Christians. They serve God as well as worship 
him.* Their pastors are fully permitted, if not imperatively required by their 
principles, to provide for the culture and the employment of all the gifts and 
graces of all their members ; and to sit at the helm of all their evangelical move- 
ments, pouring successive floods of light upon their assembled minds, fitting 
them for usefulness, and guiding their feet into the paths of him who went about 
doing good.” —pp. 356 — 360. 


Dr. Matheson, on the other hand, has thus stated fully his opi- 
nions on the subject. 


“Tt would be contrary to our principles as Independents, and opposed to the 
privileges which belong to our churches, to invest the pastor with power to raise 
up and put down village preachers, and, when he pleased, forbid a member of the 
church from doing good in a scriptural way. Indeed I do not think many of our 
ministers would feel disposed to exercise such an authority, unless they had been 
commanded by the head of the church. The apparent success of the system re- 
ferred to is no proof either that it is scriptural, or would be desirable, as far as 
weare concerned. It is with the churches that the authority rests; their peers 
are the brethren, not the ministers. 

“The circumstances of the churches are so varied, that no plan, however ex- 
cellent, can suit all cases. For instance, some of them are small, and have few 
male members to take an active part in the management of their affairs. One or 
two members, who are engaged in village preaching, might, if they were ambi- 
tious or troublesome, disturb the peace, and seriously affect the prosperity of such 
churches. Again, there are some churches which have no members with suitable 
gifts for such a public duty as preaching; though there may be some who might 
be efficient tract lenders, or leaders of prayer-meetings. 

“The character, qualifications, and standing of our pastors are so different, as 
to render no one plan suitable for all. Some of them, perhaps, are quite ready 
to rule, if not to ‘rebuke with all authority,’ to dictate to the people, and to 
conclude that their word is law in affairs of this kind. Others are probably too 
easy, and permit the just rights and authority of the pastor to be trampled upon, 
by yielding too fur to the assumptions of the forward. Some pastors, again, are 
of long standing in the ministry ; they have great moral influence, and can exer- 
cise it judiciously and with good results, Others have just entered on the dis- 
charge of their important duties; they have, perhaps, little knowledge of men, 
compared with what they have of books. This renders it exceedingly difficult for 
them, when brought into contact with those who have long been village preachers, 
to act always with that prudence and firmness, which seem necessary in cases like 

Such varieties of character and circumstances in pastors, churches, and 
members, render one plan less likely to suit all. 

“The dispositions of the village preachers are so contrary to each other, that 
itis sometimes difficult to get them to agree. Some are found to require the reins, 
others are timid and modest, and need encouragement to go forward. Some are 
ambitious, or vain, or unamiable, or superficial ; while others are humble, amia- 
ble, and intelligent. The same method of proceeding that would suit one class, 








*“ Mitchell’s Guide to the Principles and Practice of the Congregational 
Churches of New England,” pp. 72, 73. 
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might be too strict, or too lax, for others. This is another difficulty in the way 
of universally adopting the details of any plan. 

‘* The duty and privilege of christian churches have not been properly consi- 
dered or understood. The irregularities that have taken place in connection with 
lay preaching, may mainly be traced to this circumstance. The church has not 
placed this department of public christian labour under their own direction and 
control ; it has been left either to the pastors or to the agents themselves, and 
these have done what was right in their own eyes. The church, to which 
belong, in whose name they go forth to preach the Gospel, and who assist in de- 
fraying the expense incurred, are never consulted either collectively, or th 
any of their number appointed ‘to manage this business.’ The consequences, 
that less interest is taken in the labours of the brethren than ought to be; and 
when any case of difficulty occurs, the dernier resort is the pastor, who has gene- 
rally quite enough to do, without this unnecessary responsibility. The church, 
in fact, either forgets, or is ignorant of its duty.” —pp. 100 —102. 


“ But supposing it is granted that every church of Christ has a right to ap. 
prove of, to direct, and to control, in some way or other, the public conduct of 
their members in promoting the religious instruction of men, how is it to be done 
in this case? Is the choice or rejection of the village preacher to be determined 
at a church meeting, convened for that special purpose, after a full discussion of 
the merits or demerits of the individual in question? My own decided conviction 
is, that this plan would be attended with ee difficulties, and endanger the 
peace and comfort of church meetings. To raise discussions at such meetings 
about the qualifications of some of the members for village preaching, might pro- 
duce some of the very evils we now lament. I am afraid that even the ballot 
would not prevent or cure these. Many of the members might not know the 
gifts of the members proposed, and would therefore be unable to vote conscien- 
tiously. Besides, when parties were much interested in the matter, perhaps in 
the very cases where the calm, deliberate judgment of the church was most re- 
quired, the feeling might be so strong, that the ballot might furnish a list of names 
by no means discriminating, and the pastor might regret the choice made in such 
@ way. 

‘“* The plan that I would respectfully suggest is the following :—Let it be pro- 
posed at a church meeting, after the minister has fully pointed out the duty of 
every church, in calling out the gifts of all the members, according to what 
had bestowed upon them, that a certain number of the male members be chosen 
to form a lay agency committee, along with the pastor and deacons. Let the 
number be six, eight, or twelve persons, according to the size of the church and 
the destitution around. The object of the committee to be simple and definite- 
namely, to bring out the moral strength of the church in the department of lay 
preaching, and teaching from house to house, in the villages and destitute dis- 
tricts around. Let the church take care that those who are chosen to manage 
this business have their confidence, and are decidedly men of piety, prudence, and 
intelligence. Let it be the duty of the committee to look out for suitable persons 
in their own church to engage in this service, if it is really required. It should 
also be left to them to use proper means to ascertain the gifts of the brethren, in 
the most delicate and prudent manner. When this is done with regard to any 
one member, let it be intimated that a special church meeting will be held for the 
purpose of choosing such an individual. At that meeting the pastor can state 
the case, and call one or more of the members of the committee to give their rea- 

sons for selecting that particular member, and the evidence they have obtained of 
his fitness for village 4 satay Let it then be put openly to the vote of the church, 


whether or not he should be requested to engage in the work of preaching under 
the sanction of the church. The suffrages of the assembly will show the feeling of 
the people. If a few dissent from the rest, they can be requested to speak with 
the pastor, or any of the brethren on the committee, privately. If any thing 
should be stated to them, calculated to alter their opinion as to the moral fitness 
of the individ al in question, they can delay procedure till they are satisfied. 1 
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do not think that, in cases like these, the character, the attainments, the infirmities 
of members, who are sought out by some of the brethren for a work like this, 
should be discussed at church meetings. Some of our best men would shrink 
from such an ordeal.” — pp. 108—110. 

“The advantages of the proposed plan are these: it takes away a heavy and 
inconvenient responsibility from pastors; it places the most experienced mem- 
bers between the church and the lay. preachers; it is a check upon the latter, if 
any of them should be disposed to be troublesome ; it gives the church a greater 
interest in the labours of the members, without agitating it by unprofitable dis- 
cussions ; it is a more likely way to discover and bring out the best materials to 
be found in the church ; and it is more likely to be satisfactory to the persons 

inted to the work in question, when they find that they can attend to an im- 
portant duty with the full sanction and approbation of the brethren: they have 
the consciousness that they have not gone unsent.”—pp 110, 111. 


Now, on the comparison of these extracts, it will be evident, that a 
principle of agreement may be found in the recognition of the church’s 
right to sanction and confirm ; and — to examine the acts of 
the “ Executive” in any specific proceeding affecting the usefulness 
and honour of the assuciated body. Dr. Matheson would shield the 
pastor’s responsibility by a ‘‘ committee of trial,” which we fear 
would, in many cases, lead to the same practical inconvenience 
which a public probation would involve. In all cases a pastor would 
avail himself of the judgment of such as he might deem competent 
to assist him in determining the eligibility or fitness of an individual ; 
and how far any preparation, be it more or less extended, might be 
desirable. 

But in our view of the matter a standing committee would be 
found a tronblesome, and as to its results, a very doubtful arrange- 
ment. It would have the power of a veto, independent both of 
the church and the pastor, as to the precise question before it; its 

pointment would involve tendencies to the creation of an autho- 
rity of an anomalous character, and nothing would be gained by it 
that would not, under the prudent government of a church by its 

or, be more safely secured without it. Let the pastor take the 
initiative in this matter as in other cases affecting the church's 
welfare ; let him state all he deems it proper to state, in order to give 
fall and satisfactory information, and then refer it to the church for 

roval and confirmation. If there be a diversity of opinion as to 

ibility or fitness, let it be frankly stated by such as object. The 
responsibility would, of course, in that case, be with the objecting 
parties, and the church would be called upon to exercise its candour, 
its fidelity, its patience, and its charity in its attention to such ob- 
jections. No pastor that deserves to *‘ rule” would desire to compel ; 
and the more there is of mutual confidence and love between a 
church and its spiritual ‘* overseer,” the less will there be of dis- 
cussion or dispute respecting the extent of prerogative and the 
limits of subjection. 

In both of the Essays before us, there is much of judicious sug- 
gestion and valuable detail on the subject of lay preaching. If the 

Con tional Union” succeed in its plans as to Home Missions, 
it will be desirable to adopt some recommendations, founded on the 
results of matured experience in the several ‘‘ Unions” of the coun- 
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try, respecting the best method of preparing members of our 
churches for effective labour in village preaching, or as ‘ helps” to 
pastors and churches in large towns. We are convinced that 
preaching must be an integral part of the operations by which the 
truths of the gospel are to be brought to the minds of immense 
masses of the people inaccessible by the labours of ordinary pas- 
tors ; and that to [ safely and wisely conducted, the pastor must 
superintend their movements, and provide suitable arrangements for 
their preparation. The times and stations of labour must be brought 
under systematic appointment. The agent employed must cir. 
culate; the several localities must be visited in order by the pastor, 
as the true “‘ overseer” of the district. Small, feeble, and depen- 
dent congregations not able to support, it may be, even a Sabbath. 
school, will not then be led to start at once {nto importance, and 
claim the prerogatives of the churches. The principle of init 
dency will not be shrivelled to an insulation that represents nothing 
but weakness and mendicity. Societies will not become churches, 
strictly so called, till they do possess somewhat of the reality of in- 
dependence. They had much better be ‘ parts and parcels” of 
larger churches, meeting the body of each church at some stated 
times of communion; be visited by the pastors at regular and re 
curring periods; and on other occasions of worship be aided by 
the gratuitous services of local preachers, than be constituted at once, 
as they often are, into separate and distinct societies, with no means 
of carrying on their own movements without foreign aid, and pro- 
viding, in too many instances, for a weak, incompetent, and de- 

ndent administration. In such circumstances how often would 
it have been far better if those who are induced to forsake their 
worldly callings, and become settled pastors, had remained “ lay 
preachers,’’ and thus have avoided inconceiveable anxieties to them- 
selves and their families. The entire system wants revision. Let 
the poorer churches, formed in circumstance where distance from 
more powerful churches prevents union and incorporation, have all 
practicable help in every possible form, and provision be amply 
made for the support of the pastors, that they may be really “ with- 
out carefulness.” But in very numerous cases, we are persuaded 
that the plans of the Wesleyan body in this country, and of the 
Calvinistic Methodists in Wales, might be so adopted and modified 
as to harmonize with the essential principles of our Congregational 

lity, and to increase to an amazing extent the usefulness and the 

onour of our churches. 

We have been led to more extended remarks on this subject, 
because that form of lay agency, which respects preaching, is the 
most important matter, and will require more of consideration and 
caution than any other. In all that respects Sunday Schools, 
Christian Instruction Societies, and City Missions, District 
Visiting Societies, §c., our readers will find ample and minute details 
in the work of “* Jethro.” We are not prepared to agree with every 
opinion, or to think some of his plans easily practicable. This 
remark will apply to the sectional districts into which churches are 
recommended to be divided ; simply because he gives the lay agents 
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too much todo; makes the machinery too complicated; and places 
on the pastor a burden which ‘“ Atlantean shoulders” could 
not sustain. But even these proposed arrangements are full of 
valuable hints and suggestions. And here we cannot but advert to 
a worse than captious criticism which we recently met with, and in 
which from some latent cause that we cannot explain, the work of 
Jethro has been treated with no small measure of literary injustice. 
Because in the sketch and outlines of his plan, his propositions were 
made to assume the natural form of ‘‘ rules and regulations,” and 
therefore the terms of futurition were employed, the author was 
aceused of displaying an arrogant and dictatorial spirit; and hints 
were thrown out as to what might be expected under such a jurisdic- 
tion as Jethro wished to establish! Because he referred to an order 
of the ancient Kirk of Scotland, in the ‘‘ First Book of Discipline,” 
published in the days of Knox, that in the fellowship of the church, 
all should exercise their gifts for its edifying—and ‘‘ every man be 
constrained by fraternal admonition and correction, to bestow his 
labours, when of the kirk he might be required” —the author is 
represented as if he sanctioned the actual infliction of personal se- 
verity, and as if his principles were identified with the spirit of coercion 
and persecution! Such misrepresentations as these, must have 
originated either in strange misconception, or in feelings more dis- 
honourable to a christian reviewer! Another journalist of less calibre, 
has cited the censure of the heavier contemporary, as justifying his 
lighter projectile! We can only express our surprise and regret at 
such violation of candour. 
Some of the most valuable parts of Jethro’s essay respect the 
training of agents, whether for Sabbath-schools, districts, la 
hing, or other departments of beneficial operation. He avails 
imself of the plans of different denominations to illustrate his general 
principles ; and his work is a treasury of yong; information 
respecting the diversified forms of machinery employed in the 
principal sections of the christian church. There is a noble spirit of 
catholicism pervading the volume; and its working is in harmony 
with the principles of the denomination, for the benefit and extension 
of which he has, in this volume, so successfully laboured. His 
remarks on the claims of the children of the church, and the prac- 
tical uses of infant baptism, are invaluable. Well may onr pastors 
and churches generally take ‘‘ shame and confusion of face to them- 
selves,” that in this Laverne of the duty devolving upon both, 
there has not been a more solemn recognition and a more devout 
— of the principles on which the baptismal administration 
isfounded! The subject demands the most thoughtful considera- 
tion. 
Dr. Matheson’s Essay is more adapted to the village districts and 
the smaller towns, than to the more densely populous parts of our 
country. Like the work of Jethro, it commences by affecting state- 
ments of the moral necessities of the land, and the inadequacy of 
existing means for their relief. It points out the advantages and 
of those means, and presents instructive information respecting 
N.$, VOL. Iv. Bb 
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the statistics of various bodies. From the familiar knowledge pos 
sessed by our esteemed friend respecting the American churches, a 
might have been anticipated, he has supplied very interesting detaik 
on the subject, especially as to the distribution of tracts and their 
results. He has also ested important hints for the improvement 
of Sabbath-schools. On this subject he agrees with Jethro, as to the 
necessity of pastoral connexion with these institutions, and the indi. 
ponies importance of personal piety in the character of the teachers, 
t is the aim and wish of both, to elevate the standard of qualifica. 
tion, as to moral and intellectual habits, and to purify the sources of 
influence in our Sabbath-schools. We cannot withhold from our 
readers the following judicious observations. 


‘* Might not the character of our Sunday-schools be greatly improved? In two 
respects I would suggest improvement. First, to have fewer very young children, 
who can learn little except the elements of reading, and more boys and girls above 
fourteen years of age. Secondly, to have a greater number of decidedly religious 
teachers. If the former alteration take place, the latter must of necessity follow: 
at least if there is to be any consistency between our principles and our practice, 
We consider a converted ministry essential to the proper and successful preach- 
ing of the Gospel ; and if the duties of teachers, in schools for conveying the first 
principles of the Gospel, are to be efficiently performed, it cannot be less neces- 
sary that they beconverted also. How can any one, whose heart has not felt the 
power of divine grace, correctly explain and enforce on the minds of children, the 
solemn and affecting truths of Scripture? I know that there have been teachers 
themselves brought to the knowledge of the truth by their engagements in Sunday- 
schools ; but I cannot help thinking that the good thus effected has come far 
short of the evil done, by the introduction into our schools of too many uncon- 
verted persons, some of them, perhaps, incompetent to teach even the theory of 
religion. Who can tell the amount of evil influence, affecting the minds of thou- 
sands of children, when they discover that some of their teachers have no love to 
the truths they teach them—that they are vain and trifling—and not even mind- 
ful of the Sabbath-day to keep it holy. Children are very quick in marking in- 
consistencies of conduct; especially in the examples of those who are strict to 
enjoin on others what they do not practise themselves. Besides, our schools can 
never be efficient as nurseries to the churches, unless some plan be devised to 
retain the youth of both sexes longer under christian instruction. At 
when a young person attains the age of fourteen or fifieen, he generally considers 
himself as above being tavght in a Sunday-school any longer. The truth is, he 
dislikes restraint on that day, which by so many around him is spent entirely for 
their own pleasure. But there are other circumstances unfavourable to his con- 
tinuance at school: so many very young children are his school-fellows, that his 
pride is wounded ; and he dreads the banter of his companions, should he remain 
among them. Perhaps, too, most of the teachers are men in a rank of life as 
humble as his own, and he foolishly imagines that he is now their equal, and will 
submit to them no longer. This is especially the case in manufacturing towns; 
where the young can get employment, and assume airs of independence at a very 
early age. It may be, also, they find that they are learning nothing—there is no 
advancement or enlargement of the instruction afforded them; and when, for 
such reasons, they leave the school, it is too generally the case, that they forsake 
the means of grace altogether. If any thing could be suggested to Se 
their attendance for two or three years longer, providing, at the same time, 
the enlarging capabilities of their minds, it would be one of the greatest benefits 
conferred upon society, and upon the church of God. This, to a considerable 
extent, has been accomplished in some places, by removing the pupils, as they 
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arrive at the age referred to, into a separate apartment ; forming them into a dis- 
tinct class, under the care of some one, whose judgment and intelligence qualify 
him to present the truth to their minds in an enlarged and interesting form, while 
his situation and character in society are such as to command their respect. As 
their numbers increase more agents will be required; and where the services of 
such as are really eligible cannot be secured in the morning, it may be desirable 
to pursue these engagements in the afternoon of the Sabbath only. There can be 
lithe doubt, that if two classes of this kind, one for each sex (more if the numbers 
require it), were connected with each of our Sunday-schools, there would be 
thousands preserved to the church, and prepared for future usefulness. Besides 
these classes there should be those of the pastor, superintended by himself, if not 
on the Sabbath, on some evening of the week. Possibly these might include a 
jon of the more advanced scholars already referred to. But among them 
would be found more of the junior teachers, and many children of the congrega- 
tion, who would not be sent to an ordinary Sunday-school. Let me say, with 
all the earnestness which the importance of the case demands, that no lay agency 
for the instruction of the young can be complete, without the cement of the pastor's 
example and influence. Nay, more, I will make the assertion, and I do it with 
adeep and solemn conviction of its truth, that no pastor can be “ making full 
proof of his ministry,” who does not personally, privately, and systematically 
teach the young. To feed the lambs was the first of all the pastoral duties en- 
joined by his divine Master ; and he who leaves this duty entirely to be performed 
ty the members of his flock, is losing sight of his own responsibility, while he re- 
jects one of the highest and purest sources of influence and usefulness. No 
preaching from the pulpit can produce the same affectionate feelings in the breasts 
of the young, as are excited by the kind and well- adapted teaching of the private 
Bible class. No popularity of talent can secure such a hold on the heart of a 
thoughtful youth, as the continued effort of his pastor, week after week, in open- 
ing and unfolding to his mind the stores of divine knowledge. And when years 
have past away, no class of persons will be found better fitted for occupying all 
the departments of lay agency, than those who have been thus trained. eir 
pastor knows the character of their minds, their dispositions, and the extent of 
their abilities. Consequently, when he invites them to labour, he knows what 
sphere is most suitable for them, and what they may do with the least danger of 
producing pride or self-conceit. These classes may also be expected to supply mi- 
histers, evangelists, and missionaries to the heathen.”"— Our Country, pp. 64—67. 


It would gratify us exceedingly to multiply extracts from both the 
volumes before us; but sufficient have been the remarks and citations 
of this and the preceding article, to prove our estimate of their value, 
and our desire, that the churches and pastors of the Congregational 
denomination especially, should give them the benefit of an extended 
circulation in their respective spheres of action. These are not times 
for indolent repose, or slumbering acquiescence, in ‘“ things as they 
are!” There must be inspection, revision, and amendment. Talent 
must be cultivated, gifts must be exercised, opportunities must be 
improved, facilities must be created and extended, by rising above 
prejudices and prepossessions, and bringing the tone of effort and 
expectation to harmonize with the spirit of the age and the rising 
intelligence of all classes around us. ‘In a battle,” says Dr. 
Johnson, appropriately quoted by Jethro, ‘+ every man should fight 
as if he were the single champion and in preparation for war, every 
man should think, as if the last event depended on his counsel, 
None can tell what discoveries are within his reach ; or how much 
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he may contribute to the public safety.” Our esteemed brethren 
have individually acted on this great principle. We thank them 
sincerely for the benefit of their energy, both in action and in counsel; 
and remembering, that it is ** not by might, nor by power, but by the 
Spirit of the Lord,” We commend these results of their labours to 
the affectionate regard of the churches and the blessing of the 
divine Redeemer. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We are happy to announce that the Committee of the Dissenting Deputies, 
have nearly ready for publication, ‘‘a people’s edition” of Dr. Wardlaw’s Lec- 
tures on National Churches, which is printed in double columns like Ward’s 
Library of Standard Divinity, and will be sold, without abridgment, at one 
shilling! We doubt not, that by this liberal and enlightened measure many 
thousand copies of that admirable work will be circulated throughout the 
empire. 

“A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities” is now publishing in monthly 
parts, to form an octavo volume, which we beg to recommend to the notice of 
our readers, Several gentlemen well versed in classical lore are engaged on the 
work, who diligently avail themselves of the writings of the modern German 

i ists, which contain stores of learning illustrative of Greek and Roman 
authors, that have not hitherto been transferred into our English books of 
Classical instruction. It is beautifully printed and illustrated by interesting 
wood-cuts, and the whole is got up by Messrs. Taylor and Walton, in a style that 
is alike creditable to themselves, as publishers, and to the character of the gentle- 
man who is the responsible editor. His name at present is not before the public, 
but it inspires us with confidence, that this Dictionary will form an important 
addition to our lexicographical literature. 

The Evangelical Voluntary Church Association has commenced its labours 
of advocating the claims of the voluntary principle on religious grounds only, by 
the publication of the Rev. John Burnet’s Lecture, at the Town Hall, Hertford, 
entitled “* The Church of England and the Church of Christ.” 

The Herts Reformer, an able weekly paper, will from the 29th of February, 
devote its last page to the same question, under the patronage of the above 
Society, in which articles will appear from the pens of our leading Voluntaries. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES, 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


The Committee of this Society are desirous of presenting a brief view of its 
resent state. They feel constrained to repeat and redouble their appeals on its 
behalf. The facts they state are their apology for the importunity they employ. 
Pecuntary Position or tue Socrety.—Early in December last the com- 
mittee laid before the public a statement of the finances of the Society, and 
founded on it an appeal for pecuniary assistance. 

That statement was, in brief, to the effect, that the committee were then, in 
round figures, about one thousand pounds in arrear ; that they anticipated before 
the end of March additional claims, to the amount of about twelve hundred 
pounds ; that as the current year closes with March, to leave the Society then 
clear of incumbrance, two thousand two hundred pounds would be required. 

Three months have elapsed since that statement and appeal were made. Since 
then it has been ascertained, that the prospective claims on the Society were 
understated. The receipts during these three months, as nearly as can be 
ascertained, have been about one thousand pounds. The utmost, therefore, that 
the committee can hope is, that they will not close the year in worse circum- 
stances than those in which they commenced it; namely, about eight hundred 
pounds in debt ! 

This is a state of affairs requiring serious consideration. It brings to view the 
grand obstacle to the progress of the Society —the difficulty of obtaining funds. 
Some remarks on this statement seems indispensable. 

1. The committee ought to express the gratitude they feel to many warm 
and generous friends, whose seasonable contributions and services have cheered 
even more than they have assisted them. 

2. The experience of now nearly four years of perplexity from want of funds, 
compels the committee to ask in plain and serious terms, whether their brethren 
whom amidst much difficulty, but with great willingness, they are serving in 
this most necessary and hopeful enterprise, do so approve of efforts to spread the 
Gospel among their own countrymen, in accordance with all their own cherished 
views both of doctrine and polity, as to secure the pecuniary efforts that are 
essential for the work ? 

3. The committee, brought to a pause by their financial difficulties, cannot 
avoid putting the question whether they have not ventured on operations too 
extended and chargeable? They cannot on this ground impute to themselves 
blame. So pressed have they been for ministers for numerous important 
stations in the colonies, that of them they have in fact neglected more districts 
than they have supplied. So inviting have been the fields of labour they have 
been pressed to occupy, that refusal or even delay has equally required reso- 
lution and occasioned regret. Besides, how could the committee limit them- 
selves to operations so timid and feeble, as to imply suspicion at once of the 
goodness of their cause, and of the liberality of their brethren ? 

4, If the Colonial Missionary Society is to prosper and grow so as to become 
what it ought to be, and might be, an honour to our churches, and a blessing to 
our expatriated countrymen, the churches and their pastors must, by efforts of their 
own, to a much enlarged extent, supply permanent pecuniary aid. The utmost 
exertions of the central committee will also be needed, and will not be withheld; but 
unassisted, they cannot be sufficient. While the funds obtained with least 
discount of expense, with most force of principle, and with greatest certainty of 
permanence, are those raised by the pastor and his people upon their own judg- 
ment and willingness. 
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5. These statements of pecuniary difficulty, painful in themselves, and in the 
effect they have already had, in limiting the operations of the Society, become 
greatly more so when viewed in reference to claims for extended efforts, which 
are thus rendered impossible, now before the committee. Let these be briefly 
stated. 

AppicaTions For Ministers.—1. For four important stations in Up 
Canada, able and educated ministers are immediately wanted. These is. 
triets will certainly suffer, and may be entirely lost to our body by delay. 

2. Six stations in Lower Canada are in exactly similar circumstances. 

3. Our American brethren are discontinuing, and wish as soon as possible 
entirely to close their operations in the Canadas. Ten congregations in the 
Niagara district of Upper Canada, formerly served by American ministers, have 
applied in vain to the committee. A distinct proposal has been made by the 
committee of the American Home Missionary Society, that the Colonial Mis- 
sionary Society should forthwith provide for their twelve remaining stations in 
the Canadas, which our American brethren find that national antipathies will 
ory 4 no longer allow them to occupy with advantage. 

4. Two churches in Nova Scotia, with chapels and other property, and not 
inconsiderable in numbers, apply earnestly to the Society for ministers, and 
know not where else to look. 

5. Mr. Stowe, at Adelaide, is generously willing at an early period to relieve 
the Society from any further charge for his support, if the committee will send 
out three additional ministers, to commence their labours at the very beginning 
of three new settlements in the noble colony of South Australia, as he opened 
his own ministry amidst the first tents and huts of Adelaide. 

6. Port Philip, Van Diemen’s Land, New South Wales, and New Zealand, 
are severally applicants to the committee for ministers, under varied degrees of 
urgency in their appeals, and of hopefulness in the stations for which they 
- ONE OF THESE APPLICATIONS MUST BE REFUSED.—It is painful, not to 
say humiliating to the committee, we say not, to the churches, that to every 
quarter of the globe letter after letter of refusal must be thus addressed. But the 
case is now distinctly before the public, and henceforth the churches must at 
least share with the committee the responsibility involved in the feebleness, and 
inadequacy with which this great work is prosecuted. 

APPLICATION FOR A PASTOR FROM a CHURCH aT Warwick, Upper Canapa, 
gathered by the labours of Mr. Clarke, missionary of the Society at London, U.C. 

How can the appeal addressed to the committee with so much simplicity and 
beauty, in the following letter, be resisted; yet how can it be complied with? 

ritish Christians think of a church sustaining its own fellowship without a 
pastor, amidst Canadian wilds, distant a hundred miles from the nearest sister 
community! Let British pastors think of a village station that must be reached 
by a journey of nearly a hundred miles through Canadian woods! Whether do 

facts speak with greater force of the destitution of our brethren, or of the 
zeal of our missionaries in Canada; or more strongly than of either, of the duty 
of British Christians amidst the ease and the abundance of home, to exert them- 
selves with large liberality for the supply of those for whom nothing is provided ? 
And how it may be gathered incidentally from these statements, that Christians 
of the Congregational Order, and who in England were in church-fellowship, 
are scattered in our colonies in great numbers, and in distressing need of pastors 
and ordinances ! 

“ Dear Brethren in Christ,—The United Congregational Church of Warwick 
and Bosanquet, in the western district of Up yomon presents affectionate 
and grateful salutations to the Congregational Colonial Mission. 

“ Once scattered in the wilderness without a shepherd or a fold, we are now 
united and gathered by your christian charity and solicitude. 

“ We have struggled with privations and difficulties, necessarily connected 


‘with our first settlement in the bush; to which were added the still greater privations 
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of no schools for our children, and neither ministers nor means of grace for our souls, 
until in many instances we were living in ignorance, and irreligion, without 
God and hope in the world. 

“In this state we have been visited by your missionary, the Rev. W. Clark, 
who has revived our dying hopes; called forth afresh the recollections and 
impressions of former days; and led us to enquire seriously concerning our 
duties and privileges. By him we have been formed into a regular Congregs- 
tional Church, trusting that God will enable us to walk worthy of the high vocation 
wherewith we are called, and to adorn the gospel by our consistency and 
usefulness. 

“ We are thankful for the periodical visits of our beloved friend, and your 
missionary ; but feel that it is too much to expect that he, with an increasing 
charge in the town of London and its vicinity, should be able regularly or occa- 
sionally to take a journey of nearly one hundred miles for our edification and 
prosperity. 

‘* We, therefore, earnestly apply to your Society for a devoted minister of Jesus 
Christ, to take the pastoral charge over us ; to administer divine ordinances ; and 
to direct our efforts for the spiritual welfare of others. 

‘* We feel that the application ought to be accompanied with a pledge on our 
part for the support of our minister when placed among us. 

“‘ We trust that God has led us so to appreciate the blessing of the christian 
ministry, that we are ready to devote a part of our worldly substance towards its 
support; and although cash as yet we can promise none, yet we will readily 
and cheerfully engage to furnish him with sufficient produce for the support of 
himself and family. 

“ Trusting that you will kindly and promptly respond to this application, we 
remain your brethren and sisters in Christ, 


“ (Signed) “ JonarHan Situ, De. 
“ Warwick, December 15th, 1839.” “ Enock Tuomas, § °°" 


The names of twenty-one other church-members follow. 

The following extracts of a letter to Mr. Roaf, are inserted as illustrative of 
four important points.—1. The destitution of religious means in Upper Canada. 
—2. The simple zeal and love stirred up in truly christian minds witnessing the 
spiritual wants of the people.—3. The thankful joy with which efforts for the 
good of their souls are hailed by them.—4. The want of money in this primitive, 
rudimental state of society, which makes the obtaining an efficient ministry by 
the unassisted efforts of the people impossible ; and shows that brethren sent to 
labour amongst them must receive, for some time, a portion of their support from 
the churches of the father land. 


“ To the Rev. J. Roaf, Toronto. 
“* Oakville, December, 30th, 1839. 


“ Rev. and Dear Sir,—The object I have in view in addressing these few lines 
to you, I know will be a sufficient apology for taking a few moments of your 
valuable time. You will remember, Sir, I was with you on Sabbath evening 
after service, November 1st, at your house, to obtain your advice and assistance 
in the circulation of tracts, &c., when you gave me your recommendation to the 
Toronto Tract Society's Library, where I found, as you supposed, two libraries, 
the cost of each three pounds sixteen shillings. As I could not take one with 
me, I agreed to call for it in two or three weeks. The tracts you gave me, are 
the greater part in circulation. My family were out with them on the followi 
Sabbath morning, at the same time informing the people of the offer I had 
obtained through you, of a library consisting of 100 volumes for the trifling cost 
of three pounds sixteen shillings. That I proposed taking the books, and letting 
the free use of them to 30 subscribers of two shillings and sixpence each. That 
they should be kept under my care, and let out as might be required, free of any 
further cost, subject to certain rules to be agreed upon at a meeting of the sub- 
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seribers. Your heart, Sir, would have rejoiced to see and hear the joyful anxiety 
that prevailed. ‘he shares were all taken up in one or two days, and several 
plications were too late. The only trouble was how shall we obtain the cash; I 
then proposed paying for them, and taking of the subscribers what they might 
have to dispose of, such as butter, eggs, &c. In that way all was very soon 
arranged, and I have no doubt | shall have to double our number, and get more 
books. But before any more is done, I hope to see you. My principal object 
in writing to you at this time, is to request you to secure the library for me, as 
they fear it should be disposed of before I can come to Toronto. They would 
take no nay, I must write to Mr. Roaf. It was my intention to have been in 
Toronto on Saturday the 28th; but on last Sabbath Mr. Denny came and 
reached in the evening, for the first time. He proposed visiting us again, when 
Fintend, God willing, to convey him from his place to our’s. At the same time 
Iam happy to say he was very much approved, and I have every reason to 
believe will meet a large congregation next time. Mr. Bigger, our Methodist 
minister, and Mr. Williams, are with me in forming our reading society, Unity 
is strength in all cases, and I hope it will prove so in this. The scarcity of 
Bibles in this part is truly deplorable, and that with people of good property, 
and some professing Christians. Some say they have no opportunity of purchas- 
ing one, and others not the means ; but most are anxious to possess one or more, 
and are willing to pay for them in any way they can, but have not the cash. I 
suggested the idea that I thought of taking cord-wood in exchange for bibles. 
It soon became known, and | have had upwards of 30 applied for, they offering 
to deliver the wood on the lake shore, so that I can export it as soon as the 
navigation Opens in the spring, sell the wood in Toronto, and fortes Bibles 
with the money, and deliver to each person in proportion to the wood he has 
roduced. I have deferred to give any decisive answer until I shall see you. 
Pardon, Sir, the liberty | have taken in detaining you so long. I hope your 
family with you are in good health and strength ; and in the enjoyment of every 
needful blessing. That you may see the cause of the Lord prospering in your 
hands, that he may give you souls for your hire here, that shall be your crown 
of rejoicing in another and a better world, is the fervent prayer of one whose 
desire it is ever to be your’s in the strictest bond of christian fellowship and love 
till time shall be no more. “ Josepn Crark.” 


ADVICE AND ASSISTANCE TO MEMBERS OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
EMIGRATING TO UPPER CANADA, 


Since persecution happily ceased in our favoured country, emigration to 
obtain liberty of conscience has of course ceased with it. ‘The causes, however, 
now so powerfully operating on general society to render extensive emigration 
necessary, affect Christians equally with others; and the cases are very nume- 
tous in which secular considerations make it the path of wisdom and duty for 
Christian parents to proceed with their families to the various British colonies. 
It may, however, be entertained as a serious question, whether for the sake of 
service to the cause of Christ it might not be well for many zealous Christians, 
not urged to that step by temporal difficulties, to emigrate. They would find 
before them a wide and open field of usefulness. They could lay the foundation 
of schools and churches; they could distribute tracts and bibles; they could 
welcome and sustain christian missionaries. Certain it is, that pious emigrants 
whether necessity or choice has occasioned their departure from their native land, 
are the salt of the new communities in which they find themselves placed; and 
equally for their own sakes, and for the cause of religion, it is most important 
that where there are pious emigrants, there missionaries should be placed ; or 
that where missionaries are labouring, to those spots pious emigrants should 
resort. Mr. Roaf’s wise and public-spirited proposal is therefore published at 
this juncture, when the season for emigration to the Canadas is approaching, 
and when restored tranquillity in those provinces is likely again to turn the 
Stream of emigration in that direction. 

N.S. YOL. IV. Ce 
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“* Toronto, Upper Canada. 


“ Reverend and dear Sir,—In this country I and my brother ministers often 
meet with parties who, in the British Isles, were worshippers or members with 
Congregational Churches. In such cases we commonly hear bitter regrets, that 
upon their arrival in the province they were ignorant of spots where they might 
settle near pastors and churches of a scriptural order; and such regrets are 
ordinarily justified by the evidently deteriorated character of both parents and 
children. Besides the religious deprivation thus experienced, the families have 
sustained great, and sometimes ruinous temporal injury, from their want of 
intelligent and disinterested advisers as to the selection of locations and methods 
of procedure. 

‘Tt therefore has occurred to me, that were such members of our British 
churches as may emigrate to the Canadas, to be furnished with written intro- 
ductions to myself from their pastors, I might direct them to neighbourhoods 
accordant with their professional, or commercial, or agricultural views ; and to 
mdividuals able and disposed to supply the information requisite for their 
guidance. Such a step might be serviceable not only to the individuals and 
families more immediately concerned, but to the churches with which they 
might become connected. For this purpose the bearers of such introductions to 
myself might, upon disembarking, forward me their letters by post, with any 
accompanying statement as to the part of the country, the kind of pursuits, &c, 
&c. that they have in view, and I would instantly put them into a course for the 
accomplishment of their plans. I am obliged, however, to restrict my offer to 
the cases of church members, for while I should be happy to assist every emi- 
grant, my inability to do so obliges me to select the class that can be best 
defined, and for whom I feel the strongest interest. 

«If you circulate the above suggestion, I and many others may have cause 
to express to you our gratitude. 
‘* Believe me, dear Sir, your’s cordially in the Gospel, 
“J. Roar.” 
“ To Rev. A, Wells, Congregational Library.” 


OPENING OF THE NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, TORONTO, 
UPPER CANADA. 


In our Magazine for December, (pp. 853—855) we inserted an appeal for aid 
on behalf of the Congregational church at Toronto, in erecting a new house of 
prayer in that important city, and gave a wood engraving of the intended 
edifice. 

It is now our pleasure to record that that erection is completed, and that the 
chapel was opened for public worship on Wednesday, January tst, 840. 

The Rev. William Ryerson, a leading Wesleyan Methodist, of liberal opinions, 
ean in the morning, and the Rev. W. Wastall, of Guelph, in the evening. 

e attendance was large, and the collections liberal. The chapel is situated 
in Newgate-street, and is described by The Toronto Christian Guardian as “ the 
most beautiful edifice in the city.” The people have exerted themselves most 
liberally, but still about £400 needs to be raised to complete the sum required 
for its erection. Most cordially do we congratulate our excellent brother, the 
Rev. J. Roaf, on this token of his ministerial success, and earnestly commend 
this case to the liberality of our readers. 


CONGREGATIONAL MISSIONS IN IRELAND. 


(To the Editor.) 


My pear Brotuer,—Letters from your side of the channel press for more 
statements regarding Ireland and the proceedings of our Congregational Union. 
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Truly it delights our hearts to find that the representations which you, and our 
early and worthy friend the editor of the Evangelical Magazine, enabled us to 
= before the British public, have awakened so much christian interest in be- 

If of this country and our doings in it. 

Oh! there is a life-inspiring, soul confirming influence in expressions of fra- 
ternal affection, consisting not in words but in deeds, which no other principle 
can impart. It often comes in our way to read Papal communications to clergy 
and laity. Their style is usually kind and condescending. They address as 
“brethren.” They speak of being “servants for Jesus’ sake.” They profess 
devoted, painful, self-denying solicitude for the persons they concern. But 
throughout they breathe a tone of hierarchical superiority, that makes the reader 
know they come from minds accustomed and resolved to lord it over God's heri- 
tage. Now, though men trained in passive obedience to ecclesiastical supremacy 
may, no doubt, be wrought upon thereby, we, as Congregationalists, have been 
discipled to Christ, not schooled to Rome. We call no one master, but Him 
who bought us with his blood and now reigns Lord of all. And when others 
would stimulate us to good, let them give us to feel that the pulse of warm gene- 
tous LovE beats in them strongly, steadily, healthfully, towards us. 

Christians with you can form only a faint idea of the effect which pledges of 
regard and support have upon us working on, year after year, amidst difficulties 
and discouragements such as few or none in England have to grapple with. We 
complain not of our lot. It was through choice, not force, that we took up our 
position. Ireland, with all its untowardnesses, must be occupied. It is a country 
worth the sacrifice of lives to win; and had British piety done its duty, the 
country had ere this been rid of its multiform Antichristianism, and made one of 
the fairest, brightest spots in the dominions of the Son of God on earth. And 
here we are willing to remain, and do the best we can for Christ and souls, 
till more efficient men come to the help of the Lord in such numbers as will 
make our presence unnecessary ; when we will at once and thankfully retire— 
“thankfully,” I say, not, however, because our indolence longs to exonerate 
itself from toil, but on account of the ample provision that will then be made to 
evangelize the land in whose regeneration our happiness is bound up But till 
then we surely have a right to calculate on all the encouragement which the 
churches in Britain can give, Nor, I am sure, if they are permitted to know 
ouf circumstances, will that encouragement be expected in vain. 

The night has been long, and dark, and wearying. But we think the day is 
breaking at last. Two omens, trustworthy in our judgment, bespeak that God 
is on his way and near at hand to bless us. One of them is the fact, of which 
we are well assured, that the Divine Spirit has begun to breathe upon the slain 
ia the mystic valley, while the agents of our Union are crying, “ O ye dry bones, 
hear the word of the Lord.’’ And we know that, dry and bleached as those bones 
may be, the breathing of that Spirit is the one thing needful, self-sufficient and 
all-sufficient, to make them live. The second omen is, the cordial response with 
which our appeals for Ireland and our Union are being met by friends in Britain. 
We look upon that response as betokering a movement of Divine agency there in 
our behalf, concurrent with a manifest movement of the same agency here ; and we 
connect with it Psalm cii. 13, 14; ‘“ Thou shall arise and have mercy upon Zion ; 
for the time to favour her, yea, the set time, is come: For thy servants take plea- 
sure in her stones, and favour the dust thereof.” 

We may be deceived, Eyes earnestly, anxiously looking for an object are liable 
to have the image of that object so wrought in them as to believe they see it, when 
there is externally no answering reality. But if we are mistaken at all, we have little 
hesitation in saying that our error regards the existence of the second omen, not 
the first. We think there is a stir for us among the Congregationalists of Britain. 
Are we correct or not in that opinion? That we are not wrong as to the first 
omen, we have already given evidence in the few extracts from the letters and 
Journals of our agents which we have placed before you. I venture now to add 

Ce2 
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to those extracts. And I could occupy far more of your pages than you could 
allow for the purpose, with equally interesting details from other quarters—de- 
tails, let me assure you, not got up to produce effect, not exaggerated, not 
coloured, but plain statements, which are below, rather than above, the reality of 
fact, in the meaning they convey to British minds. I take the following, rather 
than others, because they relate to a part of the country of which you have heard 
nothing, and are from an agent none of whose doings have yet been placed be- 
fore you. 

After mentioning various towns visited by him in the months of December and 
January, he says, “‘The sphere of these operations was the counties of —, 

, and ——. The tour occupied about four weeks, during which time I was 
preaching almost every day, and on many days twice, there being such an 
anxiety manifested by the people to hear the Gospel. Throughout this range of 
country [ had the most favourable reception. It is true | had some difficulties; 
but these difficulties were not insuperable. They can all be overcome by pru- 
dence and perseverance. The congregations were generally large, although the 
weather was in many instances unfavourable, and even dangerous for people to 
come out. The Gospel was heard with the most serious attention, and very fre- 
quently deep impressions appeared to be made on the hearers’ minds. Often I 
have seen the people weeping bitterly, and in some instances even crying out, ap- 
parently under convictions of sin, This has occurred generally when describing 
the guilt, malignity and consequences of sin, and then showing the grace and 
mercy of the Lord Jesus in interposing in behalf of man. 

“* The whole land is open to the preaching of the Gospel. There is scarcely 
a town to which we may not have access. The people are looking for the plain 
faithful statements of divine truth, They are beginning to distinguish between 
what is right and what is wrong in doctrine. They are looking at the motives of 
preachers ; and there is no missionary that will really give his heart to the work, 
and show the people that he is anxious for their eternal welfare, who will not 
have a most attentive and grateful hearing from all classes and denominations of 
the community. In towns where I have been an entire stranger, persons have 
offered their services to obtain congregations ; and when the meeting has closed 
the greatest anxiety has been manifested to know when [ would return, or when 
any of our missionaries would be that way. Frequently have I been asked, 
‘Could you not stop another evening? We used to have the Church Home 
Mission visiting us, but they have been prevented preaching through the country, 
and now we are glad when one comes round who will preach to us the glad tid- 
ings of the Gospel.’ 

“ There is much need of missionary effort in the North of Ireland. Though 
its population is generally Protestant, yet a large amount of these never hear the 
Gospel, as they attend no place of worship. These we frequently can lay hold of 
and bring them to our court-houses and market-houses by means of placards or 
a bell-man, when they will attend no where else. I had Protestants to hear me 
during this last tour who had not heard the Gospel for sixteen years past. There 
is also much coldness, formality, and spiritual death among the professors of reli- 
gion here. These want to be roused, and they never will be roused, humanly 
speaking, but by missionary effort, and our exertions are already telling, &c. 

“On many occasions I have had large numbers of Roman Catholics to hear. 
We are sure of some of them when we employ a bell-man and preach in a court- 
house. This is common ground, and they will attend here when they will not 
come to regular places of worship. It is truly delightful to see Roman Catho- 
lics and Protestants assemble in the same place of worship, to praise the same 
common Saviour, to kneel at the throne of grace, to plead for pardon through 
the one Mediator, and ask God to have mercy upon Ireland. Often have they 
sung together that beautiful stanza which anticipates the diffusion of the Gospel 
through Erin, and her spiritual emancipation by its instrumentality— 

‘¢ € Then her millions shall for ever 
Burst the bondage of her chains ; 
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And her sons be captives never 
While the Prince of glory reigns ; 
Songs of freedom 
Shall resound o’er all her plains.’ 


“ It has been said, ‘ Oh they will not hear; their prejudice is so great; their 
minds are so dark!’ It is true—the last statement is awfully true. But has the 
proper way been taken? Has prayerful and persevering effort been made? Had 
we shown more kindness and good-will, rather than contempt and angry discus- 
sion, much more good might have been done, and many more souls converted. 
In all my congregations, when Roman Catholics attended, they have been the 
most attentive and many of them apparently the most deeply impressed One of 
them said to me, after I had done speaking one evening, ‘ Oh master, I never 
heard it that way before.” My subject was, Christ’s love in dying for sinners.” 

I must not transcribe more, or I shall trespass too far on your pages, Mr. Editor, 
if not on your readers’ patience. Indeed, both you and they will perhaps charge 
me with having broken faith, by addressing you at all now, after the pledge with 
which I closed my former letter. However, friends have earnestly requested me 
not to keep that pledge, by a kind of “ indulgence,” absolving me beforehand for 
transgressing it. 

With regard to Mr. Tidman’s letter, in your last, I have little disposition to 
say any thing. I had no intention when I wrote of under-rating what the Con- 
gregationalists of Britain have already been doing for Ireland, and I hope our 
brethren will acquit me of any such design; neither did I wish to depreciate the 
labours of the Irish Evangelical Society. We of the Irish Congregational Union 
have sought no quarrel with that institution ; but as to the state of Congrega- 
tionalism in Ireland, let those who have visited the country, and ascertained it, 
bear witness ; and let those who have not been here, and wish to learn, come and 
see. I have neither space nor inclination to discuss details ; but I venture to ex- 
plain, that ¢wo of the churches mentioned were formed by the Irish Congrega- 
tional Union, and were, with the agents occupying the stations and spheres of 
itinerating around them, transferred to the Irish Evangelical Society, owing to 
circumstances which I need not now stay to relate, but the like of which the 
Congregationalists of Britain will not, I trust, allow to occur again. If they will 
stand by us, we, depending on Providence, will not repeat what we did in that 
emergency, by relinquishing part of our labour, come what may. One further re- 
mark, and I shalladd no more. The Congregational churches of Ireland require 
an organization in the country itself for Home Missions. They require this for 
theirown prosperity, as well as for the sake of their principles, and their standing 
as a christian body in the land. By the goodness of God we huve that organi- 
zation. He has, in the most marked manner, put the seal of his approval upon 
our humble efforts; and no enlightened friend of the country, or of the Gospel 
and Congregationalism in it, would withhold the most cordial ‘* God speed” to 
our endeavours. 

But our cry is, “Give vs mex or Gop For Iretanp!’’ Such will not be 
disappointed, if they come and share our lot of labour, till the desert blooms like 

en. 

Believe me, my dear brother, yours most truly, 


Dublin, Feb. 12th, 1840. Witiram Urwicr. 


SYLLABUS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL LECTURE FOR 1840. 

We are happy to present our readers with a Syllabus of the seventh series of 
the Congregational Lecture to be delivered, D. V., by the Rev. W. Lindsay 
Alexander, M.A., of Edinburgh, at the Congregational Library, Blomfield 
Street, Finsbury Circus. To commence on Friday Evening, March 13th, and 
to be continued on succeeding Tuesdays and Fridays, at half-past Six o'clock 
precisely. Subject—Tue Connection anp Doctrrnat Harmony of THE OLD 
and New Testaments. 
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Part I.—External or Literary Connection. 
Lecture I.— Friday, March 13th. 

Proposed subject of inquiry in the present course.—Importance of such an 
inquiry.— Definitive object of the first part of the course.—General resemblances 
between the Old and New Testaments in Literary character, allusion, and 
structure. — Languages of the Old and New Testaments —Hebraistic peculiarities 
of that of the latter.— Direct references in the latter to the former.—I. References 
to the Scriptures of the Old Testament as ertant in the days of our Lord and 
his Apostles, as in their esteem divine, and as containing pre-intimations of Him, 


Lecture II.—Tuesday, March 17th. 

Il. References in the New Testament to certain incidents, institutions, and cha- 
racters, mentioned in the historical part of the Old Testament.—These classified 
according to the purposes for which they are made. III References in the form 
of direct quotation of passages from the Old Testament.— Sources of quotation,— 
Formule of quotation.— Purposes for which quotation is made—Conclusion of 
Part I. 

Part II.—Internal Connection and Doctrinal Harmony of the Old and New 
Testaments. 
Lecture III.—Friday, March 20th. 


Doctrinal Harmony essential to the credibility of a divine Revelation.—The 
concord of the Old and New Testaments articulately to be proved. —Shown, first, 
in regard to the doctrines they teach respecting the Divine Nature.— Unity of 
God.—Jehovah not a mere National God of the Hebrews.—Trinity in the one 
Godhead.—Traces of this in the Old Testament, especially in the announcements 
regarding the Angel of Jehovah and the Spirit of Jehovah. 


Lecture [V.— Tuesday, March 24th. 

Moral character of God.—Relation to man.— Mosaic account of the Fall.— 
Accordance of other parts of Scripture.—New Testament doctrine of the conse- 
} en of Adam’s sin.— Penalty incurred by sin.— Inquiry into the notions of a 

uture state possessed by the Patriarchs and Jews.—Way of salvation through & 
Redeemer. 
Lecture V.— Friday, March 27th. 

Different methods pursued by God in conveying to mankind the knowledge 
of a Saviour.—Those chiefly employed under the ancient dispensations were 
Prophecy and Types.—Survey of the progress of Messianic Feapheey to the 
time of Moses. — Preliminary considerations to the study of the prophetical parts 
of Seripture.—Criteria of Messianic prophecies.—Theory of Accommodation. — 
General remarks on the Interpretation of these prophecies. 


Lecture V1.— Tuesday, March 31st. 

Application of the ite reviously elicited to the Prophetical writings.— 
Enumeration of the Messianic Prophecies in each book, with a minuter exami- 
nation of the more important and striking of them.— Result of this Inquiry. 

Lecture VII.—Friday, April 3rd. 

Instruction by means of Types possible.—The New Testament writers plainly 
teach that this method was employed under the former dispensations.— What is 
a Type ?—Inferences from this as to the criteria and interpretation of the Mes- 
sianic Types.—Typical Offices amongst the Patriarchs, 


Lecture VIII.— Tuesday, April 7th. 

Typical offices among the Jews.—Typical Places, Things, and Actions, among 
the Patriarchs and Jews.— Result of this Inquiry.—Concluding inferences and 
reflections. 

We anticipate that this deeply interesting course will be attended by a nume- 
rous auditory, 
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DESTRUCTION OF GREAT GEORGE STREET CHAPEL, LIVERPOOL, 


This beautiful house of prayer, which was erected for the lamented Rev. 
Thomas Spencer, but which he was not spared to occupy, and has been the scene 
of the able and successful labours of our honoured brother, Dr. Rafties, for 
twenty-eight years, was destroyed by fire, on Wednesday morning, Feb. 19th. 
The cause of the conflagration is not satisfactorily ascertained, though it is sup- 

sed to have originated in the flues for the warming of the premises. The 
destruction, which was greatly facilitated by the gas, which had not been turned 
off from the main, was the work of only about forty minutes, in which time one 
of the largest and most commodious of our chapels in the kingdom was 
brought to ruins. 

The amount for which it was insured is only £4000, which will not pay one 
half of the cost of its erection again. It is to the honour of the church and 
congregation and other friends in Liverpool, that we have to state that already 
£5000 have been subscribed towards the rebuilding of the chapel. The site is 
extensive and commanding, and we trust that the exterior of the new chapel will 
be as handsome as the interior of the old one was commodious. We understand 
that the congregation is at present accommodated with the theatre of the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, which holds about 1500 persons, and that Dr. Raffles 
preached there with much spirit and power, on the following Lord’s-day, to a 
thronged auditory, several hundred persons not being able to obtain admission, 
We deeply sympathize with the church and its beloved pastor on their loss, but 
doubt not that it will be over-ruled for good by Him who makes fire to minister 
to his holy pleasure. 


SCIENTIFIC HONOURS CONFERRED ON THE REV DR. SMITH. 


Dr. J. a Smith, who now for almost forty years has been a tutor at the old 
I 


College, Homerton, has been long and justly esteemed in the scientific and 
literary world for his extensive and varied learning. This lead to his election as 
a Fellow of the Geological Society. We have now the pleasure to record that 
our venerable friend has been elected, under circumstances highly gratifying, a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of London, with the special approbation of its 
noble President, the Marquis of Northampton. We understand that this dis- 
tinction has been conferred on Dr. Smith as an evidence of the satisfaction his 
valuable Lectures On the Relation between the Holy Scriptures and some Parts 
of Geological Science have given to the scientific world. It is an interesting and 
honourable fact, that one of the earliest tutors of the Homerton College, the 
eminently learned John Eames, was also a Fellow of that most illustrious sci- 
entific corporation in the world, to which he was introduced by Sir Isaac New- 
ton, who highly esteemed him for his extraordinary attainments. 


FELLOWSHIP OF THE CHURCHES IN ISLINGTON, 


On the evening of new-year’s day the associated Congregational churches of 
Islington, with their;respective pastors, met in Islington chapel for the celebration 
of the Lord’s supper. The occasion was one of solemn interest, and of yaar 
with the church and congregation statedly worshipping in that house of prayer. 
The Rev. J. Mather presided. Addresses were delivered by the Revs. Messrs. 
Blackburn, Spencer, and W.Campbell. The devotional exercises were conducted 
by the Revs. Messrs. Lewis, Gilbert, and Godwin. The Rev. J. Yockney was pre- 
vented being present by indisposition. The collection made on this occasion was 
appropriated, as in former years, to the support of the British School, in Church 
Street. May the hallowed spirit which prevailed long continue, and the present 
year be signalized by much comfort ond gouapenlty to the community in whose 
sanctuary this service was conducted. 
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NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, LOZELLS, BIRMINGHAM. 


About seven years since a member of Carr’s Lane Church, Birmingham, re. 
siding at the Lozells, established in that neighbourhood a Sabbath School, and 
erected, at his own expense, a school-room, — of holding about 100 chil- 
dren ; in which place public worship was conducted iu the afternoon and even- 
ing of the Sabbath. After a few years the room was found too small, and it was 

roposed to erect a new chapel, which proposition was cheerfully responded to 
= the excellent pastor and the members of Carr’s Lane Church. By the muni- 
ficent liberality of the promoter of this cause, together with the assistance of other 
members of the above-mentioned church, a new chapel has been erected at a cost 
of about £1,100, the greater part of which has already been subscribed, The 
chapel, which is a very neat building, capable of holding (in its present form, 
with a gallery in the front only) nearly 500 persons, was opened for public wor 
ship on the ist of May, 1839, when Mr, A. E. Pearce, on the joint recommen- 
dation of his pastor, the Rev. H. B. Jeula, of Greenwich, and the Rev. Thomas 
James, of Woolwich, was invited by the trustees to become the minister of the 
place, with the view of presecuting his studies at Spring Hill College, in con- 
nexion with his ministerial duties, a privilege which the committee of that insti- 
tution very readilily granted him. A very encouraging congregation has been 
collected at the new chapel, and most gratifying evidence has been afforded of 
the presence of the Great Head of the Chureh, in the conversion of souls to Him, 
The state and prospects of this new interest have rendered it desirable that 
a church should be formed, and on Thursday evening, the 13th ult., the Rev, 
J. A. James attended, and conducted the interesting formalities connected with 
the formation of a christian church, in the presence of a large and deeply affected 
audience. After singing, reading of the Scriptures, and prayer by the Rev. R. 
Richards, and a brief statement explanatory of the nature of a christian church 
by the Rev. J. A. James, an account of the rise and progress of the new interest 
was submitted by one of the proposed members, and the Congregationalists’ 
“ Declaration of faith,” &c. was read and responded to ; after which thirty indi- 
viduals, consisting chiefly of persons dismissed from Carr’s Lane Church, for the 
purpose of being united in this place, and including also the Rev. Messrs. Brook 
and Richards, lately pastors of churches, were united together in ‘ the apostle’s 
doctrine, and in fellowship, and in breaking of bread,” several members of other 
churches present participating with them in the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper. 
The Rev. J. A. James then delivered a solemn and affectionate address to the 
newly formed church, and the deeply interesting service was concluded by an 
address to the spectators by the Rev. A. E. Pearce, the minister, and anticipated 
pastor, of this new, and it is hoped flourishing, church. At an early church 
meeting it is expected that several other persons will be proposed for admission. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Favours have been received from Drs. Matheson—Fletcher—Urwick—J. P. 
Smith—J. Clunie. 

Rev. Messrs. W. Davis -W. Owen—J. Kennedy—O. T. Dobbin—J. Jukes 
—Thomas Durant—W. J. Cross—Algernon Wells—J. Orange—J. N. Massie 
—A. Bishop—S. Robarts—A. E. Pearce—A, Tidman—C. Gilbert —G. Tay- 
lor—W. Spencer—J1. Rogers. 

Also from Sir N. J. Willoughby. W. Stroud, Esq.M.D. Messrs. J. M‘Gaa 
—Thos. Thompson—C. Lewis—Joshua Wilson—Hull Terrell—T. E. Thoresby 
—R. Tibbot—E, Philips. 

We see no reason for entering again upon the suhject to which Mr, K.’s 
letter refers, / 

The paper of Mr. Philips on Missions we hope to publish in our next. We 
shull be glad to hear from him again. 
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